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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tae meeting of the. Spanish Cortes has proved a godsend to 
gamblers: whether honest men will eventually be benefited 
by its. proceedings, seems.a matter of exceeding doubt. We 
stated last week, that after having adopted, by a majority of 
63 to 47; the first article of Count .Toreno’s financial pro- 
ject, by which ‘all the Foreign Debts. of the country were re- 
cognized, the Procuradores annulled the Guebhard Loan, in 
defiance of that resolution. The report of the Committee was 
then sent*back fo be remodelled’; and a majority of seven to two 
agreed to recommend the recognition of the whole of the Debt, 
excepting the Guebhard Loan, and that the interest on the Cortes 
Loans should be capitalized and divided into forty portions or 
series, one of which should be annually drawn, and, we presume, 
added to the recognized Debt, bearing interest. The minority of 
the Committee, consisting of Senhor Frores Estrapa and the 
Marquis of Monrevireen, ‘reported in favour of dividing the 
Debt into Active and Passive, in.the proportion of two thirds Active 
and one third Passive. This latter project was opposed by the 
Minister; who very decidedly advocated the views of the majority 
of the Committee, and expressly abandoned his own plan. On a 
division, however, the report of the majority was rejected, by 57 
votes to 41; and subsequently the project of the minority was 
adopted.’. After all .this chopping and changing about, it 
Would be idle to attempt any calculation as to what the 
ultimate decision of the Cortes may be: One thing appears 
tertain—that there is a greal deal of mystification, and there 
is reason to fear, of unfair management, in this business. 
The object ‘of’: the Minister seems to be, at all events to 
bring about such an‘arrangement as will enable him to obtain 
temporary relief by means of a loan’ in London and Paris. We 
should advise any person who thinks of taking a-part of that loan 
on the supposition that he will possess any actual security for the 
tepayment of his money, or even the interest of it, to peruse the 
letters of O. P. Q. in this week's Spectator. They place the 
financial state of Spain in a new light; and unless the facts they 
contain can be disproved, reveal a system of concealment and 
Jugglery on the part of the Spanish Government, which even the 
Most: pressing necessities do not justify. It has been the aim of 
e who wish to’ dispose of their stock in hand, or to make profit 
ty a new loan, to’keep in the background, when discoursing on 
spanish liabilities, the vast amount of the Domestic Debt. We 
hear a great dea) of the’ Foreign Debt, but scarcely a word is 
Whispered of that due to Spanish subjects; though it is plain that 
the latter should come in for an equal share of consideration, when 
the liabilities and assets of the Government are calculated. The 
amount of debt for which Spain is responsible, upon the principle 
of recognizing al/ claims, is two. hundred, and eighty millions 
sterling; or thereabouts: the Guebhard Loan is a small item in 
vastaccount, and whether it be finally recognized or rejected, 
tan matter little to the great body of.Spanish creditors. For a 
Masterly and impressive statement of the question, we refer our 
teaders'to the Letters of O. P.Q.; to which we have given, more 
fom than usual, but not more than thé importance of the subject, 
ind the mode in which it is treated, seems to call for at the present 
e, ? 
At is said that the Queen's ar-ny in'the North is about to be re- 
inforeed with 10,000 men. Muina’s health, according to the last 
Xcounts,.is improving but slowly...Don Cartos has issued. a 
Compréhénsive amnesty; but, it cannot, be supposed that it will 
wail him much’ towards’ tlie!recovery of: his “ rights,” as he terms 
them, over the people’ of :Spain. . The accounts of the war still 
Present a mere succession of skirmishes and pillaging, without any 
portant result whatever. ‘ There seems reason’ to--believe that 
{ie Gaptire and ‘execution of Romacosa in Catalonia has’ pre- 
Nented an’ intended expedition’ of Don Mieust into Spain. 


; Lours Puitip, with a brilliant party, is rusticating. at Fon- 
_ Mitbleau. Tuizrs is ‘busied ‘in getting up a defence of ‘his 
Batiagement of the ‘telegraph, which has 0 much enraged the 














speculators onthe Parisian Bourse. In default of more important 
domestic subjects, the journals are enyaged ‘in discussing» the: 
conduct of the police to the prisoners confined in the gaol of St. 
Pelagie for political offences ; some of whom have recently been 
causing trouble to the keepers by their insubordination. It is 
feared that their violence may be adduced as an argument against 
that general amnesty which Marshal Gerarp is anxious to 
obtain from the King. The National has again been seized, for 
the insertion of a letter from M. Carret, its late editor, which 
has a tendency, it is alleged, to bring the Government into hatred 
and contempt. 


The First Chamber of the States of Saxony, now sitting at 
Dresden, was startled ‘one day. last week. by a._speech from the 
Prime Minister, Linpenau; who had the hardihood to declare, 
that in case of a genetal war, it was certain that all the Constitu- 
tional countries of the Continent must .of necessity make common 
cause with England and France against the Despotic Powers. 
Many other Ministers, especially those of Hesse Cassel, Baden, 
Darmstadt, and Bavaria, are provably of the same opinion; but 
only one has had the courage to speak out. 

The small town and territory of Lichtenberg has been sold by 
the Prince of Saxe Coburg to the King of Prussia, for 12,0007. a 
year. The inhabitants, good souls, knew nothing about the trans- 
fer of their allegiance till the morning on which it took place. 


King Leopro.p’s new Ministers have commenced their career, 
by adecided step. They have removed all the Governors of the 
various provinces of the kingdom. This hasoccasioned great dis- 
content; and we find no explanation of the circumstances which 
have led to so sudden, and apparently uncalled-for a proceeding. 


Dissatisfaction with the present state of its financial affairs is 
spreading rapidly in Holland. The people of that country, thanks to 
the obstinate selfishness of their Monarch, and their own com- 
mercial antipathy and national spite to the revolted Belgians, have 
to bear a weight of debt which is beginning to be felt insupport- 
able: The Dutch cannot avoid seeing, that while they have wasted 
vast sums, and made prodigious exertions in maimtaining an army 
utterly disproportioned to the extent and resources of their terri- 
tory, that army has effected absolutely nothing towards the re- 
covery of their lost dominion over Belgium. They now begin to 
open their eyes on the real state of matters; and, when once ex- 
cited, history has shown them tobe a:dangerous .and unmanage> 
able race. King “Wiux1am: therefore may be assured that his: 
position is not the safest. — - ) 


The Porte has irritated and mortified its Greek: Christian sub- 
jects, by deposing the Patriarch. ~The cause for this almost: un 
precedented measure, is not given in the German papers; which 
state the fact; but it is supposed to be done at’ the instigation of 
Russia—for the same reason, probably, that all the public acts of 
the Sultan may be presumed to originate from the same quarter, 
namely, that he would hardly venture upon any thing of his own 
free will, in his present pitiable condition. 


Intelligence from Greece has been received, to the effect that 
the insurrection in that country has been completely put down. 

Our budget of foreign news this week is unusually small. With 
the exception, indeed, of what relates to Spanish affairs, we 
scarcely: recollect a ‘period so barren of interesting Continental 
intelligence. -It should console us, however, for the» lack! of 
exciting news, that a time of tranquillity is almost invariably one 
of prosperity; and notwithstanding the recent losses of stock 
jobbers, (to counterbalance which, there must have been corre- 
sponding gains), we think that there is evidence that the 
Continental nations are generally. thriving. The numerous 
projects for roads, canals, railways, and other internal improve- 
ments which are never heard of when people are dispirited and 
commerce stagnant, seem-to give countenance to this supposition. 


An arrival from the West Indies brings favourable news to the 
latter end of August.’ The Glode states, that Holy 

**A slight ebullition, which had taken place at Dominica, had entirely sub- 
sided; and at St: Luéia there neither had been nor was then the smallest indi- 
cation of any bad feeling on the part of the Negroes. .-In St. Christépher’s; 
where the greatest degree of disturbance and alarm had existed, and martial Jaw 
had been resorted to, the riots had been put down, and peace restored ; though 
not without making some examples of the ringleaders. ‘This suppression of the 
resistance met with at St. Christopher’s, had had the effect of preserving order 
in Nevis and Montserrat:”” . 


' In Antigua, it will be remembered, the intervening period of 
apprenticeship was dispensed with; and the accounts from that 
colony are the most satisfactory of any that have been received. 
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After a few. days’ of festivity, the Neg set cheerfully to, 
work for wages; though ther@. had atiguer hing likera dispo- 


sition at first manifested to strike famhigher pays 
~~ Che can eee. 


Tuer Majesties have been spending the week at Windsor. On 
Wednesday, the King, accompanied by Sir Herbert Taylor, arrived in 
town, and held a Court; at which Namik Pacha, the Minister from 
the Porte, had his first audience, and delivered his credentials, Sir 
George Shee was presented by Lord Palmerston, as Minister to the 
Court of Prussia. After giving audiences to several of his Ministers, 
the King returned to Windsor, escorted by a detachment of Light 

‘oons. Yesterday their Majesties dined at the Queen's Lodge, 
Bushey Park, and returned to the Castle in the evening. 


Che Metrapalis. 

At the Court of Common Council on Wednesday, there was a long 
discussion on the motion of Mr. Hale, Chairman of the City Lands 
Committee—that the report of the Committee. relative to the altera- 
tions in the Old Bailey Court should be approved ; and the payment 
of 3000/. and. upwards, already Jaid out, should be forthwith made to 
the several parties to whom it was due. Many members of the Court 
objected strongly to the laying out of the money without the authority 
~of the Court. it was urged in reply, that the Court of Aldermen had 
sanctioned the expenditure; and it was admitted that the Aldermen 
had the undoubted exclusive control over the City cash; though the 
he ee of the Court of Common Council was almost invariably 

tained before any considerable disbursement was made. It was also 
objected, that the alterations in the Court had rendered it extremely 
inconvenient ; and that the Judges, especially Mr. Justice Williams, 
complained that they could not bear the evidence. But the un. 
authorized expenditure of the money was the main point of dispute. 
Mr. ‘Tickner moved an.amendment to Mr. Hale’s. motion—that the 
Committee on City Lands had “ exceeded their powers, and thereby 
set. an example which it was hoped would never be followed, and 
which merited the unqualified disapprobation of the Court.” A divi- 
sion took place ; and, by a mistake, the members of the Committee who 
‘were present’ voted for the amendment in a body, instead of against it, 
and it was carried by 81 to 40. 

The Court reassembled on Thursday, and Mr. Charles Pearson 
moved that, after the 9th of November next, the 26th Standing Order 
should be repealed. The object of this motion was to abolish the rule 
by which members of the Court are rendered ineligible to offices in the 
appointment of the Court. Mr. Stevens moved an amendment, that 
“*the 26th Standing Order was calculated to preserve the integrity 
of the Court; and that the rescinding or suspending of it would have 
the effect of diminishing the confidence of the constituents in their 
representatives.” This amendment was carried, without a division ; 
and the Court adjourned. 

An active canvass for the situation of City Solicitor is now going 
on. Mr. Deputy Wood, Mr. Finch Newman, and Mr. Payne, the 
Coroner for the City, are the candidates. 

A fiat of bankruptcy against Mr. Raikes, late Governor of the 
Bank of England, was opened on Tuesday. The petitioning credi- 
tors were Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co. The choice of 
assignees is to be made on the 20th instant ; and the last examination of 
the bankrupt is fixed for 18th of November. 

At emeeting of the Proprietors of the Bank of England, held yes- 
terday, after a conversation respecting the mode of electing the Go- 
vernor, which led to the result, Mr. James Pattison was. elected 
Governor, in the room of Mr. Raikes. 

Some apprehension is entertained. in the monied world, of the pro- 
eeedings of the Joint Stock Banks, who are charged with lending 
money to their own proprietors, on indifferent security, and to. a large 
amount. The Times says— 

« Facts have been openly mentioned on the Exchange in confirmation of this, 
and on the testimony of an individual who, being invited to become a proprie- 
tor, was allowed at his own request to inspect the books of the company. He 
there ascertained, that some proprietors, holding, for example, 200 shares, and 
who had paid a deposit of 57. vont making 1,000/. in all, were favoured by loans 
of from 20,0002. to 30,0001. ; and, indeed, judging from what was revealed, 
that not only the capital of the company, but much of that of their customers 
also, was out on security of rather a questionable natures and certainly not 
employed on any true principle of banking management.” 

The first sales of “ Free Trade Tea” took place on Tuesday, at 
Garraway’s. They of course excited great interest amongst the trade; 
and the room was crowded to excess. The teascame by the Columbia, 
from Singapore,; and their quality was.different from those which the 
Company have been in the habit of importing direct for Canton: they 
had a strong burnt and rather rank flavour, in general,—although, their 
appearance, from the leaf being very black, was.attractive. The novelty 
of the sale, caused considerable eagerness amongst the buyers ; and. the 
whole went off very dear,—except twenty six chests of bohea, which 
were denounced by the trade as not being genuine tea; and the selling 
broker, in accordance with the feeling of the room, withdrew them. 
The prices were—Congou, Is. 112d. to 2s. 64d. perlb.; Padre, of 

od quality and fine flavour, 2s. 8d. to 3s. 64d. ; being fully 6d. per lb. 

earer than the Company’s teas of similar quality. 

Mr. John Forbes, one of the East India Directors, has protested 
against, the illiberal treatment of the maritime servadts of the Company 
by the majority of the Board. He contrasts,j;he amount of remunera- 
tion awarded by the Directors;to their civiland military servants, with 
that offered to the maritime officers; and argues. strongly in favour of 
acéeding to the scale of compensation proposed in the last memorial 
of the complainants. 

It has been discovered that the common congou, or black teas, are 
changed to green by a chemical process, and sold as green tea. The 
Excise-officers have made several seizures. — Herald. 











The Corporation Commissioners, having given notice that they 
should pursue their‘inquiries into the state of the property and other 
matters of several of the Civic Companies, have held: three meetings this 


week ; but no one has.appeared before them to give the requisite infor- 
mation, 


’ forwarding their answers to ‘the qu 
sioners, In Greenwich, «outdoor relief is. mow refused to the poor; 





The parish authorities of St. Pancras hayemot followed the example 


of the,Marylebone Vestry; «but havedétermined to lose no time in 


ofthe Poor-Law Commis. 


but inthe neighbourin ge of Sty Pauband)St. Nicholas, Dept. 
ford, the old system will be adhered to until itisaltered by orders from 
the Commissioners, 

The Committee of inquiry into the expenditure of St. Martin's parish 
recommend a reduction of 3,858. in the expense of lighting, paving, 
and cleansing: the streets, 

At a meeting of some masters and workmen in the building trade, 
held on Thursday, in the Mechanics Institution, resolutions were 
passed recommending the formation of a society to oppose the capitelists, 
and prevent any one person or one establishment from undertaking 
work in the various branches of the building trade—such as carpenters, 
masons, painters, &c., whose business: ought, in the opinion, of the 
meeting to be kept distinct. The persons present (as will readily be 
believed) seemed to have very vague-notions as to the manner in which 
their object could be effected, 

The late strike on the patt of the builders’ workmen: is fast dwind. 
ling into insignificance, and the instigators of it are likely in a very short 
time to be the sole remnants of the conspiracy.. Many. of the masters 
have already obtained their complement of men, and the remainder are 
only waiting to make a selection of the best hands ere they- complete 
their number. All those workmen, too, who have returned to their 
work, have signed the masters’ requisition.— Globe. 

A fresh receptacle has at length been found for the public records; 
which, since their removal from the temporary sheds in Westminster 
Hall, have been placed.in the centre part.of the King’s Mews, at Char. 
ing Cross, now wanted for the National Gallery. ‘They are now to be 
placed for temporary safety in the stables heretofore attached to Car)ton 
House; which have just been emptied of furniture, which has been 
conveyed to the New Palace.—Herald. 

Messrs. Keen and Coventry, the Revising’ Barristers for Middlesex, 
decided on Monday, that persons-entitled to. property in reversion were 
not thereby qualified to vote; the actual possession of property being 
considered indispensable. 

It is said, that by the operation of the new Central Court Act, the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex.will be put to.an additional expense 
of nearly 500/. per annum, from the: additional, number of . Sessional 
dinners to be given in consequence. 

Dr. Richards having resigned the vicarage of the parish of St, 
Martin’s-in-the- Fields, a Committee of the most respectable inhabi- 
tants has been formed for opening a subscription for the purpose of 
presenting him “‘ with a memento, as a token of the esteem in which 
he was held by his parishioners.” 

An arrangement has been made with the. General Steam Navigation 
Company for despatching mails twice a week to Hamburg during the 
ensuing winter. 

The street leading from London Bridge to the Greenwich Railway 
was commenced on Monday last. It is named Dottin Street, after the 
Chairman of the Company. 

It has been proposed to add tothe libraries of the principal Inns of 
Court, a reading-room, to be furnished with newspapers, magazines, 
maps, &c. as are found in the different club- houses. 

Some cunning fellow, who knows how to hit the taste of the English 
vulgar, took the house. where Steinberg murdered his family, and has 
got up an exhibition of the horrid. scene, which draws such crowds that 
the neighbours have complained of the nuisance. The. effigies of the 
victims in, waxwork, dressed in the clothes (so. it is.said).in which they 
died, are placed just as. they were found: lying when the murder was 
discovered ; and a bloody knife, with which it is pretended the deed 
was perpetrated, is exhibited (the precious relic itself is in the pos- 
session of the parish. constable), with the accompaniments doubtless of 
real. blood, and any other accessories of assassination that may be 
necessary to give effect to the scene. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Monday, a young man of respectable con- 
nexions, but fresh from the country, complained to the Lord Mayor that 
he had been cheated at an auction-room in Cornhill, which be had 
foolishly entered for the purpose of buying some trifling articles, that 


appeared to be “going off cheap.” The auctioneer soon contrived to 
charge him with a number of things which he had not bought ; and after 
making him put down a deposit to the value of 7/., sent him a bill of 
171. A person was employed, as usual, to,bid against him, ‘The auc- 
tioneer being sent for, endeavoured to justify his conduct by saying, that 
“it yas the vay the business vas always done :” but the Lord Mayor 
told him, that his mode.of doing business was fraudulent, and that two 
officers should be sent to his shop to caution people against going 1n. 
Charles Adam Corbyn, a Midshipman, was committed from the 
Marylebone Office on Wednesday, for the robbery at Sir Charles 
Forbes’s, the particulars of which we mentioned last week. He pe | 
one of the guests at Sir Charles’s table on: the day of the robbery, am 
contrived to gain admission to his dressing-room, from which he carne 
off the watches, snuff-box, &c. It has. also been ascertained that he 
is guilty of several other robberies. He,stole some jewellery belong- 
ing to Miss Laing, niece to the Magistrate, who had invited him to his 
house; also some plate from a Mr. Rose, who lives in Blackfriars 
Road, with whom he had been dining on the day of his apprehension 
Mr. Rose missed some articles from his sideboard, and’ went to = 
Stationhouse to give information of the robbery; when he saw a aoe j 
bill describing the person of his guest, which Sir Charles Forbes . 
caused to be distributed, having’ satisfied himself that the: person who 
stole his watches was the prisoner. Upon returning home, Mr. ae 
caused the prisoner to be arrested, and the missing articles were fou 
in his pocket. He confessed his guilt:to the. Magistrate, sfc 
While one of the officers was in search of Corbyn, he received ” 
formation that a young man who; answered his description was gore 4 
the English Opera-house. Upon-proceeding there, he found, not a 
byn, but another person, whom he recognized from another dgeeret 
as’ Rae, the young man who:absconded some time ago, from the on 
of Messrs. Alston,.and Co. of Glasgow, with, considerable property 
The Policeman followed him to a house in Waterloo Road, and # 
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gested him. He then admitted that he was the person ‘they were in 
itigs, Where he gave 
ap bank-notes and gold belonging to Messrs. Alston. and Co, to the 
amount of nearly S001, He was brought befote Sir Prederie Roe, at 
Bow Street on Tuesday; and was remanded for further examination, 
He passed by the name of Captain Walker. 

Some street musicians and two shopkeepers were held to bail at the 
Marlborough Street Office, on Monday ; the former for annoying cer- 
tain of the inhabitants. of Jeger Street by their, performatices; and 
the latter for assaulting the Policemen, who ordered the musicians to 
“move on.” It appeared that some of the residents encouraged the 
musicians, and others considered them troublesome, noisy vagabonds, 
The foes to fiddling, however, had the law on their, side. 

A hairdresser, living.in Holborn, was. committed from the Hatton 
Garden Office, on Saturday, to be tried for assaulting and wounding his 
wife in a most dreadful manner, It is very, doubtful whether the poor 
woman will recover: her bed was found soaked in blood. 

On Friday evening, between nine and ten, as a gentleman was eross- 
ing the carriage-road of Belgrave Square, he met three men,,one of 
whom struck him a blow on the chest with so much force that,he- fell 
on his back almost senseless. In that situation, ' the other men:robbed 
him of a gold watch and ten sovereigns, and then ran off. _WWo.Police 
were visible. 

A fine vessel of 850 tons, called the Elizabeth of London, owned 
by Messrs. Gale, ropemakers of Shadwell, caught fire from some cause 
unknown, while lying in the London Docks, early on Wednesday 
morning. Notwithstanding very great exertions, she was burnt to the 
water’s edge. It-is said she was not-insured. 

The extensive oil and paint premises of Messrs. Powell and Co., in 
Lawrence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, were destroyed by fire on 
Thursday night. The loss is estimated at about 30,000/.; but itis said 
that the proprietors are insured. The fire occasioned great alarm in 
the neighbourhood. hoi! 

A man in the employ of Hoare and-Co., the brewers, fell through 
a trap-door in one of the .vat-rooms on Monday, and died in a few 
hours from the injury, he received. 

Mr. Augustus Clive, the son of a Cambridge gentleman, was seized 
with the cramp, while bathing in the Thames, near Chelsea, on Saturday ; 
and was drowned. He.was afine young man,, about nineteen years of 
age, and. on the eve.of his departure for India. 

On Sunday, a boat on the Thames, with two ladies and two gentle- 
men, was upset by the swell caused by a Dublin steam-ship. It was 
with great difficulty that the parties were saved from drowning, by the 
exertions of some watermen. 

On Wednesday afternoon, one of Pickford’s light vans was passing 
through Worship Street, Shoreditch, on the way to the Canal-wharf, 
laden with 74 bags of hops, packed to an immense height, and each 
weighing 1}cwt. When turning the corner by the Chartered Gas 
Company’s premises, Curtain Road, the rope slipped; and the bags 
falling behind, tilted up the van, so that the shaft-horse hung suspended 
inthe air. Luckily there happened to be nobody passing at the time, 
and the traces being cut, the horse fell to the ground uninjured. 


\ 





Che Country. 

The Lord Chancellor arrived at Portsmouth, on Monday evening ; 
on Tuesday morning visited the Isle of Wight; and returned again in 
the evening. On Wednesday morning, he visited the Mechanics 
Institution ; where he delivered.a very animating and eloquent address, 
pointing te the general utility and usefulness of such excellent institu- 
tions. He afterwards proceeded to the theatre of the Philosophical 
Society ; where he was received by the President and officers, who paid 
every possible attention to his Lordship; which he gracefully acknow- 
ledged. He then visited his Majesty’s ship Victory; and on leaving 
her was saluted with fifteen guns. A short time after, he proceeded 
on his tour to the residence of the Earl of Radnor, near Salisbury.— 
True Sun. 

_ The Newcastle Journal contains an animated report of a publie dinner 
given to Mr. Alderman Thompson by his constituents in Sunderland 
on Tuesday week, and of the entertainment supplied by him to the 
oe pn. the Deprigne m4 i Both affairs went, off mith the greatest 

cut, and the speeches of the honourable Member gave r isfac- 
tion. — Standard. iiseeng re: ca 

_ Sir Hedworth Williamson, itis reported, is about to resign his. seat 
in Parliament, as Representative of North Durham. Ill health is the 
Teason assigned for this step. 

A public meeting was held in Newcastle on Monday, at which about 
*00l. was subscribed towards erecting a monument in honour of Earl 
Grey. Mr, Beaumont has. offered to give 1002. towards it. . 

The Marquis of Chandos dined with the Buckinghamshire farmers, 
at the ordinary at the George Inn, Aylesbury, on Saturday week. 
There was a good deal of speechifying on the distressed state of the 
agricultural interest, and the necessity of exertion on the part of land- 
ords and tenants, to obtain relief from the Government. Phe Marquis 
specially recommended. strenuous efforts to effect the repeal of the 

It-tax next session. 

A story about the ‘ disfranchisement of Lord Althorp, under the 

eform Act,” is going the round of the papers. Lord Althorp, it is 
sald, entered his ¢laim to yote for Northamptonshire in the name of 

Viscount Althorp,” instead of “ John Charles Spencer,” his Christian 
mame; and the Revising Barrister would not admit it,, in consequence 
of the informality, 7 ! 

‘ Mi. Knox, the Revising Barrister for the Eastern Division of 

urry, asked an Overseer at Horley, the other day, what he under- 
stood by the term “ rent-charge ?” The Overseer answered, ‘ that 
pr Seutleman was charged with the payment of a rent of 501, a year or 


ut week, the Churchwardens of Rochdale were employed col- 
a ‘ng a chureh-rate of twopence-halfpenny in the pound, which, it is 
ry has been granted them by the Ecclesiastical Court of Chester. 
7} Number of the Dissenters have refused to pay, and several of them 

ve consequently been summoned before the Magistrates. On Wed- 





nesday week, a public meeting of Dissenters was held in the school- 


room under the Baptist Chapel. The room was filled almost to suf- 
focation. Mr. James Gibson was’ Chairman; and a number of 
resolutions in opposition to the new rate were unahimously passed. It 
was.also resolved to oppose all proceedings taken against thent for the 
recovery of the same. 

At a Court-martial lately held on board the President, at ‘Ports- 
mouth, Lieutenant H. L. Maw, of that ship, was sentenced to be dis- 
missed the service, in consequence of some smugglers having escaped 
while he had charge of the watch. The inquiry was held at his own 
request. 

A Derbyshire brute sold his wife on Saturday week, in Nottingham 
market, for 2s, 6d. 

The Dublin. mail packet, Thetis, caught fire on Tuesday morning, 
while lying in the Mersey; opposite Tranmere. It is not certainly 
known Lot the fire originated, but it is supposed from the caboose. Se- 
veral vessels with engines on board came to the assistance of the crew ; 
and the Richmond, a Post-office tender, towed her to Woodside, where 
she was runashore. Soon afterwards, the magazine, in which there was 
a barrel of gunpowder, took fire, and the gunpowder exploded with so 
much violence as to rock the buildings on the river-side, like an earth- 
quake. The side-timbers of the vessel were forced out, and, with the 
windows, were scattered in all directions ; but no one was seriously in- 
jured. The main-mast rolled overboard, and there was nothing left but 
to scuttle and sink the vessel; which was.soondone. The Thetis cost 
17,0001. ; and was hired, not owned, by the Post-office. It is stated 
that a short time after the fire was discovered, the steward called for 
assistance to the Captain of a Tranmere packet, who was passing; but 
he cursed the steward, and refused to help him. About 7001. worth of 
plate was in the cabin when the explosion occurred : it is all lost. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Earl of Durham has been visiting the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
at. Taymouth Castle; and Lord Kinnaird, at Rossie Priory, While 
staying at the latter place, he received the invitation from Glasgow to 
the xa dinner which the inhabitants. proposed to give him. Lord 
Durham at once accepted the invitation ; and the dinner is to take place 
on the 29th of this month. A Committee was appointed to make the 
necessary preparations ; but, though several places were mentioned, it 
seems that there will be some difficulty in obtaining a room sufficiently 
capacious to hold the persons who intend to be present on the occasion ; 
and a separate building will probably be erected. Mr. James Oswald, 
‘Member for Glasgow, will take the chair. The Trades of the city have 
resolved to give some “ public demonstration” of their admiration of 
Lord Durham’s public life and services in the cause of Reform, 

From Rossie Priory, Lord Durham seems to have gone to. Camper- 
down House; and on Saturday last, incompany with the Earl of Cam- 
perdown and Lord Kinnaird, he entered Dundee, where the Town- 
Council had resolved to present him. with a burgess-ticket, and the 
Political Union with a complimentary address. On his entry into:the 
town, the horses were taken from the cairiage, and it was drawn amidst 
the cheers of the multitude to the Town-house; in front of which, 
temporary hustings had been erected, as no covered building in the town 
* ‘could possibly,” according to the Dundee Chronicle, “ contain one- 
sixth of the immense number who crowded around his Lordship.” 
Provost Kay, after some appropriate preliminary remarks, presented 
the burgess ticket; and Bailie Christie, the banker, as President of 
the Political Union then came forward. He said— 

“ LT hold this a proud day indeed for Dundee, seeing that we have amongst us fhe yery 
choice of the Peerage. Amongst the members of the House of Peers there is not one 
whose merits and good qualities wind him round the hearts of the People like Lord 
Durham, All entertained the same deep affection for Lord Durham in the House of 
Peers as they had done for Mr. Lambton in the House of Commons, Others have 
changed their minds, but he has not done so, At the Gathering in Edinburgh, the other 
day, I was never so electrified as at hearing the reply of his Lordship to an individual 
who pleaded hard for the Do-as-little-as-possible system; and I would refer at present 
particularly to the crowning remark in Lord Durhan’s speech on that occasion : ‘ I re- 
gret every hour which passes over acknowledged and yet unreformed abuses.’ This 
sentiment gave a tone to the meeting at the Gathering, which certain parties did not 
expect, nor wish, nor like. Much good, I hold, was done at Edinburgh, though I have 
beer blamed for being there, and for having compromised my Radical petectoes : but I 
have to say that I have not, and never will compromise principles which I believe to 
be sound. I contend for equal rights and laws to all; and Lord Durham does the same, 
The declaration I allude to has, 1 am sure, taken hold of every memory, and will descend 
to posterity as a marked saying of the first Earl of Durham.” 

After some allusion to the state of Ireland, Bailie Christie read the 
following address from the Political Union; which, he assured Lord 
Durham, spoke the sentiments of ninety out of every hundred in- 
habitants of the place. 

“My Lord—The Dundee Political Union, and generally the Operatives of Dundee, 
rejoice in the opportunity which your Lordship has afforded them to testify their grati- 
tude to your Lordship for your abie, consistent, and unwearied efforts in the cause of 
. good and cheap government. 

‘In the present age, when some men who have been raised to power and wealth by 
pretending to advocate the rights of the People, seem to have forgotten the — ana 
opiuions they formerly professed, we rejoice to see that your Lordship has, for honesty 
and liberality, sustained your high character throughout the various situations in 
which, by birth and fortune, you have been placed: yes, both as a Commoner andas a 
Peer, we still find you the same stanch, able, and uncompromising advocate of the 
rights and happiness of mankind. 

© For your sssistance in preparing the Reform Bill, and your powerful advocacy of 
its principles.in the House of Lords, the new constituency owe you their best thanks ; 
and although it provisions are such, that but very few of the working classes are en- 
franchised—yet, knowing the interest, the power, and the prejudices with which you 
had to contend, they too omits for the present excluded) thank you for the boor, 
and hail it as a first step towards the attainment of those rights which are so dear 
toevery Briton, and of which a Boroughmongering Oligarchy have so long de- 
prived us, 

“In the way of Reform, much yet requires to be done, The Reform Bill itself: has 
yet to be amended. The streams of Knowledge are wickedly dammed up. We are still 

PP d with Monopolies of various descriptions ; the Corn-law monopoly in:particu- 
lar, bears hard upon the rights of industry—the beneficial circulation of the bounties of 
Providence is thereby prevented. The Corporation-laws are also peculiarly oppressive ; 
for by means of them all hope of rising in ‘the world is almost taken away from‘ the 
working classes. Our Taxation is enormous, as well as unnecessary, to a greatextent. 
It bears unequally on the different classes of society, pressing proportionally less on 
the rich than on the poorer and the middle classes, Law to a great extent is a mockery 
of justice. Our Established Churches are nests of sinecures ; and their ministers for 
the most part abettors of the powers that be, whether good or bad. Indeed; our whole 
institutions still swarm: with abuses and, corruptions. 

“ May your Lordship long enjoy health and strength, to enable you to aid in sweep- 
ing away such abuses and corruptions, and in diffusing peace and happiness amongst 
the human race. 








“ By appointment and desire of the Dundee Political Uniou and other inhabitants 
of Dundee, «W, Cuuistiz, Chairman,” 
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Lord Durham then presented himself, amidst enthusiastic cheering, 
and spoke as follows. 


“ Gentlemen, I will fairly own, that although any honour which might have been 
conferred on me by the authorities of your town would not have been without value, 
even if accompanied by no other, it would have been deprived of the peculiar value [ 
attach to it in connexion with the affectionate reception I have received from the-trades 
and working classes of Dundee. Although one of the 
regarded my privileges as worth any thing, if,along with them, L did not enjoy the 
affection of all classes in the community—if I should exercise them for my own bene- 
fit, and not for the benefit of all. Gebtlemen, I cannot claim the exclusive merit’ the 
Provost has been pleased to assign me. Lam not the only individual member of the 
House of Peers who-has always proved himself worthy of the approbation of the 
People. I see around me noble Lords who have always cordially acted with me: I 
mean the Earl of Camperdown and Lord Kinnaird, and that excellent patriot whom I 
observe on the opposite side of the street, Lord Panmure.* (Great cheering:) 1 have 
never yet strukgled for the People without receiving the cordial assistance of these 
Peers ; and therefore I cannot apply any compliment to myself at their expense, But I 
am willing to share it with them; and I repeat my own sentiments, as well as theirs, 
when I say that they and [ wish nothing which is not compatible with the rights and 
piven of the community. Gentlemen, allusion has been made to the Reform Bill. 

will not deny that to me was intrusted the preparation of the Reform Bill—( Cheers 
—aided by others; and we prepared such a bill as in the state of the times we coul 
expect to carry,—a bill which, though mutilated, conferred on the People of this coun- 
try a degree of liberty and freedom which never before existed in any country, and cer- 
tainly not in Scotland, where the People could not be said to possess any political free- 
dom at all. But do I ascribe any peculiar merit to myself on this account? No! I 
am not so vain. I know that in honouring me, you are doing honour to the cause of 
Reform ; and that when you reward a public servant, it will be to consecrate the prin- 
ciples of Reform, and to vindicate your own consistency. With this disclamation of 
any peculiar merit on my part, I will not deny that I have exerted myself in the cause 
of the People; and I am thankful for the honours done, and the affectionate tribute 
now paidto me. (Great cheering.) Gentlemen, it would not be becoming in me to close 
the proceedings of this day without adverting, not only to the address of the Magis- 
trates and Town-Council of Dundee, aud the freedom they have conferred on me, but 
also to the address of the Political Union. 1 have never yet, nor ever will, conceal my 
sentiments, whether addressing Radicals on the one hand or Torics on the other. 
(Cheers.) I have ever stated and avowed what my principles are. (Great cheering.) 
I confess, that if I believed all that is stated in the address of the Political Union, I 
should despair of the prosperity of my country, But I do not believe that every thing 
is in such a state as is there represented, Much I know remains to be done; and, with 
your assistance, it shall be done: but I do not beliete that all is so bad and rotten in 
our institutions as is set forth in this address. My object is not to destroy and recon- 
struct, but to ameliorate and amend. ‘There is much that is good and valuable in our 
institutions, if it were fairly drawn out ; bat much of what is good in our institutions 
has, through Tory misrule, been perverted to other purposes. But I hold that, in our 
form of Government by King, Lords, and Commons, there will be found a greater de- 

ree of liberty than ever existed in any other country of the world, and as much rational 
iberty as any people under the sun can or ought to enjoy. (Cheers) I ask you of 
the working classes, who are the sinews of the State, what would be the consequence of 
any system calculated to produce confusion? I am not aware of any class that would 
suffer more from such a state than the operatives. Any thing which tends to derange 
the laws which regulate the employment of capital and labour, must necessarily tend 
to destroy the mercantile and agricultural prosperity of the country ; and if you take my 
advice, you will take care that when you ameliorate you do not destroy. ( Cheers.) Gen- 
tlemeu, having thus frankly stated that I will not go the length set forth in the addvess 
read by my honourable friend Bailie Christie, I may be allowed to state, that Iam an 
advocate for the most determined and speedy correction of all abuses; and that, where- 
ever any abuse can be pointed out, it ought to be immediately reformed. When I en- 
tered your town, the first thing that struck my eye, was the magnificent appearance of 
your new Docks. But I would not content myself with always admiring the beauty of 
the masonry, or the skill of the architect. I would wish to see the waves flowing into 
it—the navies of the world riding there ; and thus manifesting the increasing prospe- 
rity of the town. So it is with the Reform Bill, It is not sufficient that the People 
have the power of electing their Representatives —they want to see the fruits of it. The 
Representation of the People is not yet perfect; but it is better than it was, and the 
People must wait till they see if the edifice will effectually answer its purposes. (Great 
cheering.) Gentlemen, we have been told that there is danger of going too fast, and of 
acting without due deliberation. Now, while I admit that every measure should be well 
considered, since due consideration aloue is effectual, 1 cannot see why time should be 
lost in beginning to deliberate. 1 cannot, for the soul of me, see why, instead of imme- 
mediately deliberating, we should stop in our progress. Shonld any person from Perth 

2 here, he would doubtless come by the steamer ; and I would ask what he would have 
said if the man at the helm had called out, when they were in the middle of the Tay, 
*Stop her!’ (Laughter.) He would never have arrived at Dundee, He would have 
been in the middle of a romantic and handsome river, no doubt; but this would not 
have satisfied him for not getting to the end of his journey. Therefore he would say, 
that the man at the helm of the State should not stop his course, but guide hts vessel 
speedily and safely to port. (Great cheers.) Gentlemen, I ought not to have detained 
you wo hang, Since I ceased to represent the county of Durham in Parliament, I have 
not beeu accustomed to address so large an assemblage ; and I was in better wind forit 
then than I am now. (Great cheers.) I cannot, however, resist the opportunity af- 
forded, by the allusion of Bailie Christie to Lreland, of saying a few words about that 
country, though it is not immediately connected with the honours which have been 
done me. . But I cordially agree, that the werepersty of Ireland is intimately connected 
and bound up with the prosperity of England and Scotland; and that we ought to 
put shoulder to shoulder in order to remedy the evils which exist in that unhappy 
country. Centuries of misrule have not deadened a desire amongst the Irish People for 
good goyernment ; and we have only to pursue a sound line of policy towards them to 
mnake that country the source of riches and contentment, while, at present, it is merely a 
drag on the other parts of the empire—an army of thirty thousand men being required 
to keep down a people having u.e common interest with ourselves. With these feelings 
I dismiss this subject, grateful that at length the Government are anxious to do jus- 
tice to the People of Irelaud. In Edinburgh, I said that I would not then enter mi- 
nutely into a discussion of the grievances of Ireland—and I say so now; but I cannot 
allude to it without agreeing in the necessity ofjsomething being done for the prosperity 
of that country. And now, Gentlemen, allow me to take leave of you. Although [ 
did not cross the Border in the hope of receiving any persona) honours from the People 
of Scotland—although I came for the purpose of doing houour to one of the most il- 
lustrious statesmen that ever lived—I should pot have the feelings which every man 
possesses, if 1 were to repudiate the testimonies of affection and esteem I have received 
in Scotland; and if I did not assure you, my fellow citizens of Dundee, that there is 
no man in your town, or in Scotland, more anxious for your prosperity thanlam. If 
health and life should be spared to me, and if opportunity occur, I will endeavour to 
carry into effect those principles which | have contended for.” (Great chéering.) 

Lord Durham then withdrew ; after which, three cheers and one 
cheer more were given for him, and three cheers each for Lords 
Camperdown, Panmure, and Kinnaird, and Provost Kay. The party 
partook of some refreshments provided by the Magistrates in the Hall ; 
where, the Dundee Chronicle says, there was some good-humoured 
skirmishing between Lord Camperdown and Bailie Christie: Lady 
Camperdown and many other ladies were present. 

[These proceedings at Dundee speak strongly against the Chan- 
céellor’s notions on the subject of Ministerial performances last session : 
the Do-little doctrines are not in favour in Scotland—except, ae 8 
among the Whigs of Edinburgh. The honours paid to Lord Durham 
at Dundee ‘were the a ce of his manly exposure of Lord 
Brougham’s sophistry at the Edinburgh Dinner ; and it is delightful to 
see the hearty approbation which a straightforward and consistent course 
of conduct elicits from all whose approval is worth seeking. The tone 
of Lord Durham’s speech at Dundee, the sentiments he professed, and 
the principles he laid down, were worthy of the author of the first 
Reform Bill. What a contrast, in freshness and sincerity of feeling, 
does it not exhibit to the cut-and-dried witticisms, the verbal jingle, 
the special-pleading, and wordy sophistry of Lord Brougham’s Scottish 
speeches! The imagery was suggested by the associations that sur- 


® Lord Panmare was sitting at a window in Reform Street, 


rivileged class, | have never © 





rounded him and the picturesque scenery he had just passed through 
and the topics of his reply by the addresses just presented to him, 
There is only one part of his speech to which, perhaps, exception might 
be taken. here seems little to object to in the address of the Politi. 
cal Union,—betause, excepting that passage wherein the corporation; 
are mentioned as preventing the success in life of industrious workmen 
the whole of it is literally true: it contains, indeed, scarcely a single 
roposition which Lord Durham himself has not at one time or another 
aid down. We suspect that somebody—perbaps his friend Lord Cam. 
perdown, who took up the cudgels with Bailie Christie in the Town. 
hall—had possessed his ear before the Bailie spoke, in regard to the views 
and objects of the Political Union of Dundee ; and that Lord Durham 
replied in reference to the impression thus made, rather than to what 
the address actually contained. | 
About a hundred and fifty gentlemen of the counties of Lanark, 
Stirling, and Dumbarton, gave a grand dinner at Cumbernauld on 
Tuesday week, to Admiral Fleming, M.P., previous to his departure 
to take the command at the Nore. Politics were expressly excluded 
from the speeches ; and the whole affair, though exceedingly compli. 
mentary to the gallant Admiral, seems to have been somewhat dull and 


rosy. 

The Highland Agricultural Society held their annual meeting at 
Aberdeen on the 3d instant. The principal persons present were the 
Dukes of Gordon and Buccleuch, the Marquis of Tweeddale, the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Thomas Brisbane, Mr. Fox Maule, Sir Alex. 
ander Bannerman, &c. A number of prizes were distributed to the 
owners of the best specimens of cattle, roots, seeds, and implements, 
After the business of the day was over, the Society dined together, or 
rather in three separate rooms; the Dukes of Buccleuch and Gordon, 
and the Marquis of Tweeddale, each presiding in one of them. The 
company seems to have been exceedingly jovial. The Conservatives 


are making much of the political feeling displayed, and especially of the 
reception of a jeu de mots uttered by the Duke of Gordon—that the 
Duke of Wellington was the best driller in the empire. 





IRELAND. 


Mr. Crampton is appointed the successor of Judge Jebb; Sergeant 
O’Loghlin, a Catholic, Solicitor- General, in the place of Mr. Cramp- 
ton; and Mr. Richard Wilson Green, a protégé of Lord Plunkett, is 
the new Sergeant, to the exclusion of thirty-eight of his seniors at the 
bar; among whom are Mr. Sheil, and many good Whigs, and friends 
of Government. 

A second letter from Mr. O’Connell to Mr. Sharman Crawford, 
on the subject of Tithes, has appeared in the Dublin papers this week. 
In this letter, Mr. O’Connell recapitulates his’ plan for the extinction 
of tithes, the substance of which we stated last week ; and expresses 


jhis conviction that the mixing up of tithes with rent, and the attempts 


of some of the landlords to collect them together, will lead to Whiteboy 
outrages, and a formidable resistance to rents. He, therefore, solemnly 
protests against the course the landlords are at present pursuing. 

The O’Connell Tribute day is fixed for Sunday the 26th of this 
month. 

Mr. Cobbett, having left Dublin, made an attempt to lecture in Kil- 
kenny. About one hundred tickets were sold at a shilling each; but 
acrowd of ardent patriots forced into the room, forgetting to leave 
their money at the door; and this caused so much squabbling that Mr. 
Cobbett would not appear. The unlucky ticket-holders clamoured for 
their money; which was not given back ; and the Police had at length 
to be sent for to clear away all parties. Mr. Cobbett then hastened 
to Waterford; but the Mayor rebuded the use of the Town-hall, unless 
the receipts were sent to charitable institutions,—a condition to which 
the honourable iecturer would not agree. 

The great annual fair of Ballinasloe, contrary to general expectation, 
commenced on Saturday. The number of sheep sold on that day was 
20,026. The number sold on the first day of the previous fair was 
32,425 ; which shows a deficiency in the present year of 12,399. This, 
however, may have occurred from the fact that many farmers supposed 
the fair veould not open until Monday: further returns may show an 
increase. The present sale is not more than a fourth of the amount 
usually disposed of about ten or twelve years ago. The prices on 
Saturday were lower than last year; in some instances the fall was 
considerable. 

The passengers on board the Erin steam-packet, from Dublin, on 
the 27th September, were, as appears by the following extract from the 
letter of acorrespondent of The Evening Post, placed in a most avk- 
ward and dangerous situation. ‘“ We fete the quay on Saturday; at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, with the engineers and firemen «ll 
drunk ; and before we arrived at the Light-house, one of the engineers 
and firemen mutinied, and stopped the engine ; so we had to remain 
all night in the river! We had the fireman and engineer landed on the 
Light-house wall, and at six o’clock yesterday sailed again.” : 

The freedom of the city of Cork was presented, on the 30th ultimo, 
to Lord Charles Wellesley, as a mark of approbation of his spirited 
conduct ‘in assisting to quench the fire, which, as was mentioned last 
week, broke out on board the Innisfail steamer at Cork ; also in token 
of the respect of the inhabitants for his father, the Duke of Wellingto. 





PMiscelaneous. 

The office of Solicitor-General, which was offered to Mr. BickEt+ 
STETH, but which that gentleman refused, will, it is said, be conferred 
on Mr. Rotre. We do not know whether the wishes of the Lord 
Chancellor have been consulted as to the disposal of this‘office, but it 
is believed that his Lordship was very much offended by the promotion 
of Sir Crantrs Prrys to the Rolls, in preference to Sir JouN 
CampsBEt. It has been said that Lord MeLzourne made the appoint- 
ment’ without even speaking to the Chancellor on.the subject. From 
this it would seem, that Lord Brovcuam’s influence in the 19.094 
quarters is not so potent as he would have it believed. It is somew a 
singular also, that his name has not appeared among the list of visite™ 
to be King at. Windsor since his return from the North. ‘The Court © 
Chancery is not sitting; and he has found time to take at least on gh 
ney to Brighton ; and, after visiting Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight 
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now at Lord Rapwnor’s, near Salisbury: but, since the retirement of 
Earl Grey, we have never heard of his going further than Putney 
Bridge, on the Windsor Road. _ His Majesty, we suppose, had quite 
enough of the’ Chancellor's adventures, his “ moving accidents by 
flood and fell *——quite enough of his blarney about Scottish loyalty, and 
the manner in which it was exhibited—in those epistolary despatches 
which he received by post from the keeper of his conscience. 





The King has subscribed 50/. to the Floating Church, with the inti- 
mation, that the same sum will be given annually from the privy purse. 

The Master of the Rolls has appointed Mr. Richard Baker Wing- 
field, to be Chief Secretary at the Rolls : and Mr. James A. Murray, 
to-be Under-Secretary and Secretary of Causes. 

It is stated that Sir John Leach has left a very small property behind 
him. The amount is mentioned as less than ten thousand pounds. 
This circumstance, considering the amount of his income and his mode 
of living, has created some surprise— Chronicle. 

Namik Pacha, the Turkish Ambassador, arrived in town on Satur- 
day from Calais. He is a handsome young man, about five feet eigh3 
inches in height, very gentlemanly, though rather smart in his exterior. 

There seems to exist no doubt that Mr. Batson’s horse Plenipoten- 
tiary was drugged at Doncaster, by some hired misereant, who made his 
way into the stable through the window on the night previous to the 
rate.—Morning Post. 

The ancient tower of Avignon, called La Vice-Gérence, fell with a 
tremendous crash on the night of the 29th ultimo. It had long been in 
amost dilapidated state. 


The perpetrator of the murder of Mr. Rens, at Stow on the Wold, 
which was mentioned some weeks ago in the Spectator, hasbeen dcetec- 
ted; and has subsequently-confessed his crime. His name is Edward 
Jeaffrey, and he was in the employ of a butcher at Stow. The circum- 
stance that led to his detection is rather singular: a watchmaker recog- 
nized the inside of a gold repeater, which was brought to him to. be 
repaired, as one that had belonged to Mr. Rens; and it was traced to 
Jeaffrey ; who confessed that he was so'much tempted by the desire of 
possessing the watch and seals, that he killed Mr. Rens to obtain them. 
He said that he knocked him down with a large stick; and having 
robbed him, after a little while went to the stable for a lantern, with 
which he lighted the men who bore the body of the murdered man home. He 
then went to his own house, ate his supper, and slept as usual. He is not 
more than twenty years of age. 
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Anticipating a week of extreme flatness both in Politics and Publication, we had made 
arrangements for devoting an extra portion of the present Namber to Literary 
Advertisements, Our anticipation has been realized: the quietness of the week 
has hardly been broken by an event—save the echo from Birmingham ; and fewer 
New Books have been laid on our table than in any seven days for many months 
past. Still, we have not been able to insert all the Advertisements whicly crowded 
in upon us when our intentions were known; while, on the other hand, we have 
been obliged to omit various articles prepared for this Number, some of which will 
do as well in the next, 

The scale on which we have described the great Birmingham Festival, renders it im- 
possible to devote more of this Number to Music. The Letter of Veccuio, on the 
Festival at Aberdeen, is therefore postponed. 

Other Communications will be attended to, in the order of their importance and interest. 








: : Saturapy. 

No vessel has arrived from Portugal during the week ; neither has 
any addition to our former intelligence been received through indirect 
channels. 


_ The proceedings of the fickle King of Naples are attracting atten- 
tin. It is now said that he will receive Count ToLepo, the Am- 
bassador of Don Cantos; and Micuet is also expected in Naples. 
There are several other minor indications of this King’s intention to 
act under METTERNICH’s advice, and belie his recent Liberal profes- 
sions. 





The Revenue Accounts were made up last night. They present a 
decrease on the quarter, as compared with the corresponding one of last 
year, of 330,0647. The decrease on the Excise is 846,524l.; on the 
Stamps, 22.718/.; on the Taxes, 143,415/. ; on the Post-office, 50002. ; 
Miscellaneous, 2682/.: but then there is a large increase in the Cus- 
toms, of 678,051, us a set-off against these deficiencies. The result 
for the year exhibits an increase of 313,448J. as compared with the pre- 
Vous one: this arises principally from the Customs, in which the 
Increase is 985,254/: ; the Taxes also show anincrease of 102,355. The 
dectease for the year is on the Excise, 596,609/.; on the Stamps, 
259, 9851. ;on the Post-office, 38,0001..; on the Miscellaneous, 19,298i. 

This account scarcely requires comment. The result is quite as 
favourable as the large reductions in taxation warranted us to expect. 

t will soon be apparent from the receipts under the head of Taxes, that 
the effect of the House-tax Repeal is not yet sensibly felt. 

The Marylebone Board of Guardians of the Poor held-a meeting 
yesterday, and rescinded the vote of a previous meeting, by which the 
consideration of the questions of the Poor-Law Commissioners was 
postponed sine die: the numbers on a division were 13 and 14, 


. An address was presented to Lord Broucuam yesterday, by a body of the 
inhabitants. of Salisbury, who took advantage of his visit to Earl RADNoR’s 
‘atin their neighbourhood, to offer him their tribute of gratitude, &c. The 
Mayor refused to allow the Council-chamber to be used on t occasion ; so the 
ress was presented in a balcony facing the main street. Lord BrouGHAM’s 

| in reply pase how, bitterly he smarts under the lofty rebuke of Lord 
~URHAM. In almost the precise terras which. he repeated usque ad nauseam 
in Scotland, he declared his conviction that the honours he received were not in- 
d for himself, but were tributes to the just popularity of the King, and the 
lection of the people of Salisbury for Lord Rapyox. He maintained that no 
time had been lost by the Ministry in prosecuting reforms; and that there were 
ta impatient people in the country who were for precipitating alterations ; 
t Ministers would go their own pace, and would not be hurried by those 
vathinking persons: ‘The Chancellor here intended to hit Lord Durnam ; 
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“We shail hops (. @ said) toh ar in Pail amei t some who pat.0 uz> way tt. ce, aud 
join in these cavils, if they chauve w have eats (dere: 10 19 there we hope to meet-their 
criticisms—some in the Upper and some in the !.ower House.” 

This is all yery fine. But who chose the country for the scene of display, but 
Lord Brovguam himself? He has been driven off the field, which Ne him- 
self selected, in disgrace ; and now he talks of fighting the battle in the House 
of Lords! where the majority will certainly be on his side. It would have 
been more discreet had he reserved his Conservative doctrines for his packed 
audience. 

The following passage proves how the Chancellor is termented by a con- 
tciousness of treachery to the popular cause. That Warwick Bill is ever pre- 
sent to his mind ! 

“ You do not perceive the least inconsistency between a person avowing his hatred of 
corruption, and his determination to cleanse all bribery away from elections; and all 
undue influence, and yet voting, as Lord Radnor and I did, against a measure for dis- 
franchising a borough, against which there was no evidence ; any more than a juryman 
is inconsistent who hates murder, aud yet.acquits a prisoner erroneously put upon his 
trial for that dreadful offence.” 

No evidence against Warwick! Surely, if he has not already seen it, some 
friend will show the Chancellor the artions entitled ‘ Falsehood Exposed,” in 
Number 325 of the Spectator, which silenced all his Lordship’s loud-tongued 
partisans on that question. Zhey have not ventured to reassert the notorious 
falsehood, that the Warwick Bill was a Disfranchisement Bill. Lord Rapwnor’s 
vote, too, is again made to serve as a shield. No doubt Lord Broucuam is very 
anxious to appear in perfect accordance with Lord Rapnor; and his present 
visit to his Lordship is, we suspect, not one of pure disinterested friendship. 
But if the vote was an honest and proper one, why bolster it up with this 
eternal reference to Lord Rapnor’s ? 

The other parts of his speech are a mere hash of Lord Broucuam's Scottish 
harapgues. 
MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Frroay ArrsrnNoon. 
The gloom which had so long pervaded the Money Market has been considerably 
diminished, if it has not entirely disappeared. The much-dreaded 4th of the 
month passed, as we anticipated last week, without disaster; and as the pre- 
cautionary reserve of capital is no longer requisite, money has become more 
plentiful. The payment of the Dividends, which will take place on Monday, 
will add much to the circulation; as will also the liquidation of the Dissented 
Four per Cent. Stock, which will commence on the same day. The amount 
put into circulation by these two events will be between seven and eight mil- 
lions ; the amount of Government Dividends being upwards of two millions, 
the Dividends on Bank Stock about 600,000/., and the Dissented Four per 
Cents. between four and five millions. But a considerable portion of the latter 
sum has been discounted ; and much of the whole addition to the circulation 
will be absorbed in the repayment of the loans which have been made by the 
Bank during the recent shutting of the books of the various Stocks of which 
the Dividends now become payable. We do not know what the amount of the 
loans in question may be; but, from the state of the Money Market for some 
time past, we should imagine that the public have availed themselves to a con- 
siderable extent of the accommodation offered by the Bank. 
Consols for Account have slightly improved on our last quotations ; the pre« 
sent price being 903 {, Exchequer Bills are higher; being 44 45 premium. 

In the Foreign Market, with the exception of a slight demand for Russian and 
Belgian Bonds, the business has been chiefly in Spanish Stock ; which fluc- 
tuated more than usual. On its becoming known, at the op ning of che Market 
on Monday morning, that the price of Cortes Bonds at Paris had risen 10 per 
cent. in the course of Friday and Saturday last, the price here, which on Satur- 
day was at 563, rose to 59, and afterwards to G0: since then, the Bonds have 
been as high as“ *; from this point they declined rapidly to 55; have since 
been at 60; aga‘n :allen to 564; and have since fluctuated between that price 
and 59, closing ‘his afternoon at 563 57. The cause of these fluctuations is to 
be found in the aubiguity which pervades the resolutions of the Cortes on the 
subject of the acknowledgment of these Loans. This uncertainty has also ope- 
rated on the French Market, where the fall has been as rapid as the rise. On 
Saturday last, the closing price in Paris was 55; and the closing price of Wed. 
nesday, received by this morning’s post, was 423. Some activity was mani- 
fested in the early part of the week in Portuguese Bonds; which have been as 
high as 83: the price has, however, since failen, and is now 81% §. 

he South American Bonds are still the objects of speculation. Since our 
last, the prices of most of the Stocks which are on our Exchange had improved 
about | per cent. ; but this advance has not been maintained, and they have 
generally receded to the previous quotations. 


Saturpay, TWELVE o'cLocK. 
Very little worthy of note has occurred this morning. Consols for Account 
are 905 91; Exchequer Bills 42 44 premium. By the official return made of 
the surplus of the Revenue over the expenditure of the year ending July 1833, 
it appears that the amount isnearly 2,200,000/., the whole of which sum is 
thus made available to the reduction of the Debt, the amount to be thus ap-~ 
propriated during the current quarter is 544,257/.; and it speaks largely 
for the productive powers of the country, that notwithstanding the great 
reductions of taxation, such a surplus should exist. We are without an 
further news from Madrid, and in the absence of intelligence, the Spanish Stock 
Market remains quiet. An improvement of 1 percent. in Paris gave an impulse 
te the Market, and soon after the t of busi the price was as 
high as 58; a slight reaction has since occurred, and the bondsare now at 57} 3. 
The transactions in the other Foreign Stocks are unimportant. 














3 per Cent. Consols .,...... 90% Dutch 24 per Cents......... 528 4 
Ditto for Account......... - 903 91 French 3 per Cents. ........0 ——= 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities. 993 100 Greek Omuium, 5 per Cents, —— 
Bank Stock ,.. ...sessees — Mexican 6 per Cents ....... Al 41% 
India Stock. ...0s-+csereces — Portuguese 6 per Ceuts,..... 8l4 82 
Exchequer Bills............ 42 44 Do. Regency Stock, 5 per Cent. t 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ - 10032 Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.ex. div. 76¢ 77 Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... 1054 6 
Danish 3 per Cents, ex.div,. 744 75 Spanish (1821)5 per Cent... 57¢ 4 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—Off Margate, Oct. 8th, Euphrates, Buckham, from Bombay. At Portsmouth 
8th, John, Lowe, trom Batavia. Off Penzance, 6th, Dorchester, Carrick, from Bengal 
At Liverpool, 7th, Emerald, Johuson, from ditto. At St. Helena, Camden, Clayton 
from China. At the Cape, July 15th, Rosendale, Ware, 19th, Pero, Kutter ; and Helen 
Mar, Benson, from London. Margaret, Taylor, from Liverpool; and Mulgrave, Coul- 
son, from Bengal. At Bengal, Indus, Haggart, from the Clyde. At Van Diemen's 
Land, May 9th, Moffatt, Cromartie, from London; and 14th, Bardaster, Chambers, 
from Liverpool. 

Sailed.—From. Gravesend, Oct, 5th, Hindostan, Redman, for Bengal, 


¢ 


Sarurpay Mornina. 


Arrived—Off Dover, Troughton, Johnson, from Singapore. Off Falmouth, Sir C, 
' Forbes, Leslie, from Manilla, 


THE THEATRES. 
An historical comedy, written by Mr. Serve, with the somewhat in- 
expressive title of the Widow’ Queen, was produced at the English 
Opera-house on Thursday, with well-deserved success.. The subject 
of the drama is the ‘secret marriage of Mary, sister of ‘Henry the 
Eighth, the young and blooming widow of Louis the Twelfth of 








why did he not name his antagonist manfally ? 


France, with Charles Brandon, Duke. of Suffolk, who had been sent 
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by Henry to escort her to England. _ The interest. of the plot consists 
in the apprebensions entertained by Mary and her husband of the-King’s 
displeasure, and their endeavours to avert the storm of ‘his anger. 
Henry, who had. been made aware of their marriage, conceals his 
knowledge of the fact, in order to place them in a dilemma and bring 
them more completely within his power ; and, their attempts to escape 
him having fi » takes. advantage of their well-timed confession 
and submission, to exercise his royal clemency. These slight materials 
are’ wrought up very skilfully into\a. lively drama; whose. interest 
rises with e successive ‘scene, until the’ denouement resolves 
all doubts as to the ultimate fate of the hero and heroine. It 
is very pleasant to have serious incidents treated in an easy, graceful 
manner, without losing any of their interest; especially when the 
actors of the scene are the grave and important personages in his. 
tory. The fault of most historical plays is that they are heavy and 
dull, whether tragical or not. The way in which much of the pleasantry 
ia preaicet in the present. instance, is, if. not new, at least clever and 
effective. A page of the Duke and alady in attendance on the Queen 
are placed in the same predicament as their-'master and mistress 3 and 
their childish simplicity furnishes, both to the dramatis persone and 
‘the audience, an amusing comment on the conduct and circumstances 
of the sem characters. This agreeable effect was heightened by 
the arch and sprightly manner of Miss Eama Romer, who played the 
page; and the naiveté and modest freshness of Miss Fanny HEeatey 
as the lady,—whose soft and gentle voice (she should speak a little 
louder, however,) and embarrassed air gave great naturalness to the 
situations. Henry is painted en beau: his brusque manner and arbi- 
trary tone veil a placable and even generous nature; and though impe- 
rious and absolute, he is sagacious and just. As far as this event, 
indeed, is concerned, the author has done him no more than justice. 
Henry's character is developed with good tact and discrimination ; and 
the situations in which he is introduced are skilfully managed. The 
3.¢n. where, having detected their attempt to escape, he desires Mary 
i» sentence Brandon for his audacious conduct in entering her chamber, 
telling her that he shall be an unobserved listener and looker-on, is 
well conceived, and adroitly managed. 

The play is ingeniously constructed, and neatly and even elegantly 
written ; and the points and allusions tell remarkably well. The 
equivoques, which the similarity of situation of the Queen and the 
Duke, and the page and the waiting-maid, gives rise to, are perhaps too 
palpable ; but the pleasantry redeems this objection. 

r Rumsatt, from the Haymarket, personated bluff King Harry 
sufficiently well ; his hard voice and features and somewhat uncouth 
manner were in keeping with the character. SrervE as Brandon, was 
hardly the gallant and chivalrous lover that we expect; but we were 
glad to observe less of his lurmoyante tone of voice and preaching 
style than usual. Mrs. Way.err is too matronly for the young 
** Widow Queen ;” and the character is beyond her range of acting: 
but she evinced a considerable degree of feeling, and never of- 
fended against propriety. Perkins. made a very plausive and 
servile Wolsey. The character, however, is not at all prominent in the 
drama. A Mr. Romer (brother of Miss Romer) made his debit in 
a little part of the Mayor of Ardres;, who brings an address of condo- 
lence to the Widow Queen, just as she is about to be married again. 
His face, if we do not greatly mistake, promises a fund of humour; 
but there was little opportunity for its development on this occasion. 

Of the music, composed by Mr. Loner, the author of Nourjahad, 
we are unwilling to judge, until it be all and well performed; for, to 
say the truth, we are at present not much disposed in its favour, if 
what was played be considered a fair specimen of the whole. The 
piece was brought forward in an imperfect state: it seemed to us that 
the vocalists never were sure of the coming note or syllable. There was 
at the very commencement great confusion somewhere ; for the or- 
ehestra volunteered the overture a second time,—which we confess 
was rather an infliction. It is a waltz rondo, of no great interest. 
The opening chorus was much better, and will have a good:effect. when 
the singers and orchestra go together. Miss Fanny Heaxuy should 
be told what key she is singing in; for her short solo las so many ex- 
treme and unvocal modulations, that it. would puzzle. a good contra- 
puntist. to determine to what key the others bear relation. A ballad, 
sung by Mrs. Wayuxrt, is pretty, well. instrumented, and effective : 
Mrs. Waycerr sung it charmingly, and received an encore. 

The piece is extremely well got up in the costumes: they were not 
only very rich and elegant, but correct in their ensemble. The house 
was thinly attended on the first night; but that is not likely tobe the 
case again. 

Peake’s laughable farce, Before Breakfast, with Barnerr’s music, 
was revived, witha very effective, cast. It introduced to us Mr, 
Sranwey, from Edinburgh, in Maruews’s favourite part of Trefvil. 
Mr. Srancey is an experienced and talented comedian, with a sly quiet 
humour, and a natural and unostentatious style of acting. He-is a great 
acquisition’ to the company ; which is now almost as strong as ever in 
comic tiient, notwithstanding the loss. of Reeve and KeeLtry. Mr. 
Tru. y, whom we-saw for the first time in the part of the old Major, 
has wh's. and smartness. Wecannot fancy a better personation of Sir 
William Buffer than old WitttaMs ; who gave due effect to the Baronet’s 

‘sudden impulses.” 


Yares has got up an Adelphi burlesque of the Mountain Sylph. ‘t 
is a poor affair; but Rexve, as the Sylph, dressed in the kilt and tar- 
tans, with a pair of gauze wings, appears and vanishes, and. piroyettes 
a-la- TAGLIONI, and causes abundance of laughter. A comic dance of 
three black footmen is.capitally done. 

When the Black Hand ceases to attract—of which, however, there is 
no sign as yet-— Yates should bring out a travestie of that. As it is, 
however, it excites a good deal of merriment. We were not tempted to 
the Great Theatres to see either of the two new performers ; autici- 
pating, as it turns out, that their.talents would not range above medi- 
ocrity. Miss Cimron is described asjrivalling Teresa ELLSLER in 
height and:stalkiness: of figure; handsome, but rather. petite features ; 
redundant and not graceful inaction ;. cold and loud in her declamation ; 
and with no extraordinary degree of merit to atone for these defects ; in 
short, better suited for melodrama. than tragedy. Mr, DENvVuL is. of 
the middle size, with good features, and a.strong voice; but having the 
defeets,. common toprovincial players, of-oyer acting and being too noisy 





and. violent. Yet both these performers are. “starred,” as the techni. 
But then, they 


cal, phrase is, in the bills of the ‘‘ National. Theatres.!.” 
are the hopes of the season. 

Vanvennorr has-been playing King John; and Miss Cuirron Con. 
stance. Macbeth is to follow. Poor SHaksPEaRE! 





THE NEW FOREIGN POST ARRANGEMENTS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Paris, 7th October 1834, 
Str+-As you have distinguished yourself by the able and fearless manner ig 
which you have exposed the abuses of the Post-office, I sup it to be con. 
sistent with the independent character of the Spectator to do justice and give 
raise when these are required. I know not what monopoly the Clerks of the 
ost-office can continue ; but this I know, that my agent sends the Spectator 
with twopence; to the Post-office, and it reaches me here regularly on Monday 
morning. The additional charge for the French postage from Calais, is five. 
pence! You will at once see, therefore, that the English Post-office has kept 
faith with the public; and that the Clerks have been unjustly blamed, in some 
of the papers, for still holding their ancient monopoly, Even the inland post. 
age of twopence is only conditional, and must be instantly removed on all papers 
for foreign countries where English journals are allowed to circulate free ; be- 

sides the privilege which the newspapers of such countries will enjoy, of bein 

transmitted ree throughout the United Kingdom. So far, therefore, the Englis 
Post-office has outstepped in liberality the ridiculously vaunted desires of the 
French Administration to promote free communiéation between the countries, 
It is on the part of the French Post-office, I affirm, for Z know, that all the 
difficulties have arisen. The simple fact is, that the wise and liberal King of the 
Barricades dreads nothing so much as the plain-speaking journals of England; 
and unless he and his Ministers can be shamed out of the paltry game they are 
playing, you must not expect the tariff on your newspapers to be lowered. They 
will cant, as usual, about their anxiety to promote iiberal intercourse ; but they 
hate it, and you, in their hearts; and I repeat, they will do nothing till they are 
forced. I am glad to hear that Belgium is about to avail itself of the frank 
offer of England, Leorotp is neither a hypocrite nor a humbug, like a certain 
near relation of his wife’s. He is sensible that to’ march with *‘ the progress,” 
is the only way to make his people happy and himself beloved, _ He at least has 
no fear of English newspapers; and improvement in Belgium will not be re- 
tarded, because he is a gambler on the exchange, an exclusive iron-master and 
coal-merchant and cotton-spinner ; or because he and his Ministers have a share 
in every infamous monopoly by which the people are ground to the dust. 
Things are sure to prosper in Belgium. But in France!—there must bea 

change either of measures or of men. 


Lam, Sir, yours respectfully, Perer. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XXVI. 
SPAIN CANNOT PAY THE FOREIGN CLAIMS MADE UPON HER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 30th September 1834, 

[The unusual demand upon our space this week renders it impossible for us te 
insert Letter XXVI. entire; but the more important passages, and all that is 
necessary to render the argument intelligible, are retained. The Letter com- 
mences with a description of the rapid fluctuations in the prices of Spanish 
Stock at the Parisian Bourse; to which is appended a dialogue between two 
female speculators, as to the inclination and the power of Spain to pay her 
creditors. One maintains that the recognition of the Debt is very much the 
same thing as the payment; the other, that it is merely the promise to pay of 
a notorious bankrupt, for that Spain cannot Pay her debts. This is the 
position taken up by O. P. Q., which he proceeds, as follows, to make good. ] 

Spain owes, or is said to owe, the enormous sum of FouR BILLIONS TWO 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLIONS FRANCS. _ Divide this by 25, and you 
have ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY MILLIONS OF POUNDS STERLING FORTHE 
Seanisu Dest. Take the population of Spain. at TWELVE. MILLIONS— 
which includes every baby of a span long, every beggar, every robber, every 
mountaineer, every idiot, lunatic, woman, child, pauper, and vagabond—and 
what is the result ? why, every human being crawling in that country—tens of 
thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands, without home, clothes, or positive means 
of support—every human body and soul owes or is said to owe the enormous 
sum’ of 14J. odd sterling ‘each to the creditors of Spain. And remember, that 
this debt of 170 millions: of pounds sterling, bears, an interest (with but a 
small exception) of 5 per) cent. ; which makes for annual interest FIGHT 
AND A HALF MILLIONS OF POUNDS STERLING. Besides this interest, there 
are sinkirg funds; and these sinking-funds are to be raised out of the taxes 
paid by the people of Spain—the poorest and most wretched people not except. 
ing the Irish, in all Europe. - 

[The writer admits, that in all probability Spain does not fairly owe one 
fourth of the immense amouat Lx she has recognized as a just debt of the 
Nation; and quotes two passages, one from the speech and another from the 
financial report of TorENo, to illustrate the manner in which the Spanish 
Government was pillaged by the loan-mongers. - We give the latter. 

« The emissions of Rentes since 1823 (i. e. since Spain was invaded by the 
French army, and since Tiberal institutions were put down at the point of the 
bayonet) have amounted to 729,913,666 francs and their amount has been re- 
duced to 686,100,000 francs, by the Sinking-fund made (artificially) out of the 
self:same loans, by what are called conversions.’ The actual money paid for this 
enormous’ debt was: merely 184,898,120. frances: and after deducting bonuses, 
premiums to bankers; commissions, Sinking-fund, and_all charges, only 
67;817,427, francs were ever received by the Treasury, .or pn to England or to 
Franee... Such isthe desolation which is presented to us by an enormous debt, 
contracted in a period of profound peace.’ 

Then follows the commentary upon this statement. 

Do..mark, I beseech: you, the resumé of, this passage. Under the beloved 
régime of the paternal and immortal, blessed and thrice happy FERDINAND the 
Seventh, out of a debt of 636 millions of francs, which Spait‘is said to 
“ bound in honour to pay,” the proceeds of their loans were only 184 oe 
of francs ; and (it is almost impossible to believe’ it whilst we write it) of th ~ 
184 millions, the proceeds of the 636 millions, only 67 millions net were Page 
by Spain! Mark this, I pray you, and write it down in’ your em ih 
it may ‘never escape you. The debt of Spain to ee countries, t aioe 
loans made since , is 686 millions of francs; of which only 67 oo 
have been received by Spain. ‘These ‘are the results “of the financial com! ave 
tions, tricks, plans, and robberies, of the Camartilla of ‘the absolute — ¥ 
of Ferprnanp the Seventh. ‘Yét we are told, by the sage correspondents . 
Chronicle and Times, the Herald and Post, that Spain is “ bound in es 
to pay these debts. But more than this—I pledge myself, if necessary, nerve td 
that all the Debts due from, or rather claims made ‘on Spain, are of 't Hes c ae 
ter ; ‘and that the repr h ce Ac re Cases io not and ought 2 
amount to 30 instead of 170 millions uinds sterling, ~~ 

(0. P. Q. ‘goes on to argue,’ that thé revenues of Spain amount to ole 
5} millions, and. the expenses of the Government to 6 millions, it is q 
impossible that ‘she can pay the interest on her Foreign Debt, ‘which amounts 
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0-8}, millions,per-anium. But.then comes the question, Cannot the revenues 


of the country be augmented? .O..P.. Q. replies—] 

No—not to meet such an amount and such claims as these. For, in the first 
place, the mere interest on the Joans alone, without paying any attention to the 
other debts of Spain, would amount to 8 millions of poun feergy Lind annum : 

how could this sum be ‘raised by any mode of taxation? Secondly, the 
ple demand: the reduction of: the taxes; the landed proprietors and the 
middling, classes the suppression of the tithes; the nationa! or Spanish creditors 
require the payment of the old debts before .1823; and the bankers, capitalists, 
and contractors,’ solicit the sale of the national property and the estates of the 
clergy, refusing one and all to pay in any shape or way a farthing more of taxes. 
Thirdly, add to’ this, that the expenses of the Government are unavoidably 
ater, instead of less; that ‘for 1834 alone there is a deficit of 84 millions 
of franes, nearly 3} millions of pounds sterling); and that the Government is 
compelled to | for a loan in order to. cover this deficiency, since, whilst the 
civil war in the Northern Provinces shall last, the expenses will not only be 
greater, but, through the non-payment of all taxes in those provinces, the receipts 
of the Treasury will be much less. It is clear, then, that out of the REVENUES 
of Spain NOTHING CAN BE PArp to the foreign claimants. 
{But cannot something be'done with the National property of Spain towards 
aying the usurers 636 millions in'return for the 67 millions actually lent? This 
Petter concludes with a promise to examine this question in the next. } 





No. XXVII. - 
SPAIN CANNOT ‘PAY EVEN HER REDUCED DEBT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 6th October 1834. 
Sir—In my last letter, dated 30th September, I showed you that the revE- 
nurs of Spain were not equal to meet her expenses, and to pay even } per 
cent. interest, instead of 5 and 8 per cent. on her Foreign and Home Debts, 
amounting as they'do to 170 millions of pounds sterling, or, at 5 per cent. in- 
terest, to 84 millions of pounds sterling per annum. Before I proceed to show 
you that the property or capitaL of Spain—I mean of national property and 
of national capital—are unequal to furnish the sum required for wiping off this 
enormous debt, I purpose showing you, first, how the Debts of Spain amount 
to 170 millions of pounds'sterling ; and second, to examine the conduct of some 
individual Procuradores, of the Commissions, of the Minister of Finance, and 
of the votes of the Chamber of ‘Procuradores ‘to this day. I must therefore, 
reluctant though I am so todo, postpone the question of the ‘ capitul” or dis- 
posable ‘ national property” of Spain, to my next letter. I had fully. in- 
tended that this should be the Jast; but I am so disgusted at learning that 
there are bankers and capitalists in London to be found, who intend to offer to 
Spain a new 5 per cent. Loan of four millions of pounds sterling, at 70,— 
relying, of course, on the British public to supply the money,—that I really feel it 
incumbent on.me to do all I can to prevent at least that:public from so acting 
in ignorance of the facts of this deplorable case. 
The Sranisu Dest, which amounts to 170 millions of pounds sterling, may 
be divided as folows— 
1st. The Debt actually bearing interest, and which is inscribed and ar- 
ranged; and 
2d. The Debt not inscribed nor arranged, and which yet bears interest. 
But to this might be added, 3d, the arrears of the Public Debt due in 1818, 
on the Juros, the Canilleja, Temporaledades, Cremios, Emprunt of Aragon, &e. 
and the interest due thereon ; also the arrears due from 1818 to 1833 on Loans 
made during the war against Naronron, on the Debts contracted by the First 
Restoration, on the capital of sequestrations and confiscations, and on ten years’ 





arrears of the Constitutional Loans. 
If these arrears should be added to the floating Debt of the Treasury, under 
the First Restoration, and before 1808, and to that of the Constitutional Govern- 


francs of capital due from Spain, as-we shall see hereafter,—then the four billions 
would amount to sevegibillions, or 280 millions of pounds sterling ; the interest 
of which at.5. per cent,'would be fourteen millions of pounds sterling per annum. 

And indeed, if the account.were made out as between Spain and, all her real 
or pretended ereditors, either foreign or domestic,—and -if every one were paid 
all that is really or not really due as nominal capital and interest thereon,—it is 
afact, that the total capital amounts to very nearly twenty-eight billions. of 
Teaux, or seven billions of francs, or 280 millions of pounds sterling. 

But as doubts might be raised as’ to this third portion of the Debt, and dis- 
putes be indulged in, I shall confine my syllabus of the Debts now owing by 
Spain, or claimed from her, to those items about which there cam be no discus- 
sion, especially on the part of those who maintain with M. pz ToreEno, that all the 
Debts, or pretended Debts, Loans, and arrears of interest, due on all these 
claims, ought to be paid or liquidated by the new Spanish Government. They 
indeed are bound to admit débts to the extent of seven billions of francs. 

I know that many of your readers will feel some surprise at the enormous 
‘amount’ of Spanish Debts. or liabilities. They have heard of the ForeicN 
Dexr, but’ of ‘nothing else. Why does not Dr ToreNo negotiate a loan with 
Spanish capitalists and Spanish bankers? Because De Toreno is aware, that 
the Spanish finances are understood in Spain, but rot out of Spain. It was one 
of the tricks of the Spanish and French Restorations, to mystify'both the French 
and English public on the resources of Spain, Their great affair was to capti- 
vate the confidence of Foreign capitalists. The English and French press, de~ 
‘ceived by the jugglers of the two monarchies, was alike ignorant of the real debts 
due by Spain as of its pretended resources. In ignorance, it talkd on, and has 
continued to talk; and yet the eapital-owing by Spain, if once the principle of 
recognition be adopted, amounts to SEVEN BILLIONS OF FRANCS, OR 280 MIL- 
LIONS OF POUNDS STERLING. Although, to:avoid controversy, I consent not to 
take. into account the arrears of interest and ‘floating debts, to which I have re- 
ferred, and thus reduce the Spanish debt to 44 billions of francs, or 170 millions 
‘of pounds sterling; still, if ‘the principle of recognition adopted or pretended to 
be adépted by M. pe’TokENO were carried into effect, the total of the present 
actual public Spanish Debt would amount to seven billions of francs, or 280 
millions of pounds sterling. 

As my estimate of the Debt:so ‘vastlyexceeds that which passes current in 
England, L.shall now: supply: you with the:particulars of this. large sum ; merely 
‘Premising, that in estimating it at.4} billions of francs, as in my last letter, I 
took. the smallest sum, so.as:to avoid-all controversy, and not the larger sum of 
Seven billions of francs, which I might have taken, and which I am entitled todo, 
‘the moment the principle of recognition isp imed. In one word—if Spain is 
to pay all the extravagant and unprin¢ipled:debts‘of all: her‘extravagant‘and un- 
@Hneipled Governments, and is so to pay them in full (whether that full be 
“Sactive”” or ‘ passive,” does not.matter to the argument), then is;Spain liable 
‘to the amount of seven billions .of francs for all capital and all interest. I have 

ady said that this principle I do not adopt, and I have already protested 
‘against it. But being addpted, then let no juggling be carried on any longer ; 
‘but let all the world know all the elaims whic Spat is liable to recognize and 
“hquidate, the. ‘moment’ the ‘Procuradores ‘proclaim that the acts and debts. of 

Ormer anti-national Governments -are not to be attacked, but are to be con- 
sidered as good and as valid acts and debts by a national and representative 
Goverament. e 
\ dud-aow'for'the-aceount; If any details are ‘required ‘by any of your corre. 


spondents relative to the items»of this account, I shall always be ready to supply 
them. In the mean time, remember, first, that the admitted claims on Spain 
amount to 44 millions of francs; and second, that the total claims amuunt te 
nearly seven millions of franes. 

Ist. Desr BEARING INTEREST. 


CaPiralL, INTEREST. 
Francs. r Francs. 
1,719,099,165 Debt prior-to 18th March 1808 <.s.-seessyee 62,724,988" 


Debts contracted by the First Restoration ... 2,500,000 


? 2 “ ° 
Constitutional Loans, after deducting one- 


























405,746,879 fifth for the portion exchanged for New > 24,000,000: 
Stock ..... j< deide d00db0ssd0he clindede stcdesssinee ots 
677,448,666 Loans.of the Second Restoration ......+...+ wes  30,622,77F 
80,000,000 Claim of France........cescsseecerecencesnsesensees 4,000,000 
15,000,000 English Debt, or d’Ofalian Certificates ..... ° 750,000 
French Indemnities, by virtue of Treaty of 
10,000,000 { Paris of 1815 ery net tire ie 500,000 
Liquidation of the ‘‘ Junte de Reemplazos ;” 
first deducting the 90 millions comprized in 
74,02) ,223 the valuation of the Debt of the First 23,006,506 
RROBLOBAGIOD «nce poscoepecconconcseocgconppacencecse 
Total of capital, and of interest for one year, 
3,031 ,315,933 due on the Debts which bear interest, and > 148,104,270 
which are inscribed and admitted ....... deeds 
2d. Desr not Inscribed AND 
SETTLED, BUT BEARING INTEREST. 
Amount of Contracts due and not paid, Arrears 
825,000,000 of Pay, Indemnities, and General Expenses 24,750,000 
of War of Independence ..........2+-seseeeseree 
Amount of Indemnities due for Confiscations 
125,000,000 and Spoliations sustained by the Spainards 6;250,008 
mbenwe OTE 1. isi ib seis ede ove didsdecscbdcbvadessé 
Total of capital, and of interest due for one 
3,981,315,933 year on the Debt inscribed and agreed to, > 179,104,270 
OF DOE TAROT «. cc apestsnasensccenegsoasectans 
Tf, then, the capital of  .....ssscecceeseeseeeees 3,981,315,935f. 
be added to merely one year’s interest ... 179,104,270f. 
4,160,420,2036. 
we have the sum of nearly 44 billions of francs, about which ‘there can beng 


question. 
But besides this, we have 
Srd. Toe GENERAL ACCOUNT IF ALL SHOULD BE PAtp. 





Ist. Capital of Debt bearing interest .......+..+s-ssseeeeeree Francs 3,981,815,9383 
2nd. Arrears of Interest on Public Debt .............ccceeeeceeeees 2,537,050,574 
3rd. Floating Debt before 1808 ...........csseseeeeeeeereseereetenece 123,655,243 
4th. Floating Debt of First Resoratiom...............cssccseeeeeeees 225,000,000 
5th. ' Ditto of Constitutional Government andSecond Restoration 125,000,000 

Grand Total of the Public Debt ............ Francs . 6,992,021,;750 


I have thus shown, first, that the admitted Debt, and one year's interest only, 
amount tonearly 44 billions of francs; and second, that the whole'claims both 
Foreign and Domestic, and interest, amount to nearly seven billions of francs. 

It is now time to turn to the proceedings of the Ministers of Curistina, of 
the Procuradores, and of the Finance Commission, and to look to the votes whith 
have been come to by the Chamber. And 

Ist. I observe, that the project of De ToreNno, and those of the Com- 


4 : | missioners, as well as the speech of ToreNno, the speeches of Carrasco the 
ment and Second Restoration,—I say, if these be added to the four billions of | ’ f . P 


renegade, and of all others at Madrid, keep out of sight all the Interior or Home 


| Debt, and speak exclusively of the Foreign Debt. 


2d. That this is a mere trick, to get out of English and French bankers and 
capitalists all the money they can; knowing that in Spain not ten reaux wo' 
be subscribed in the shape of loan or advance by any one banker or- capitalist 
there. The Foreign Debt is alone spoken of, in order to gull foreigners; as the 
Cortes Bonds are recognized, not to be paid, but only to raise the market, and 
induce other speculators to invest their money in them. 

8d. That the conduct of M. Garcia Carrasco, in first of all recommending 
the Procuradoes not to pay either capital or interest of any of the illegal, anfi- 
national, and unconstitutional Loans contracted by Ferpirnanp—und then 
afterwards counselling the House, after the Guebhurd Loan had been annulled, 
to acknowledge in full all the other Loans—has exposed him to the worst sus- 
picions, and has ruined his character in the eyes of every friend of Spain 

4th. That the annulling of the Guebhard Loan, about which so much fuss 
has been’ made—just as if its annulling would save Spain from bankruptey— 
is only a deduction of 784 millions of francs capital from the admitted capital 
of 44 billions of francs ; leaving now, alter this anoulling, 4 1-5 billions:of francs 
due, instead of 4 1-4billions. The deduction is too small to be noticed or felt in 
such a large total. . 

5th. That the Chamber of Procuradores, in coming to a resolution to ag~ 
knowledge all the Foreign Loans, and then afterwards annulling one of them, 
has acted with great injustice and absurdity; injustice, ‘to those who bought 
Spanish Stock on the faith of their first decision—absurdity, since the first vote 
was made without any reserve or exception. , 

6th. That the Chamber of Procuradores,*in recognizing two thirds of. the 
Rente Perpetuelle, both Five and Three per Cents, as Debt * actiye,” and one 
third as Debt ‘ passive,” has acted with bad faith and dishonesty; sinve:it is 
well aware that Spain cANNorT pay either the two thirds or the one. third of 
what is claimed from her. 

7th. That the Chamber has so acted, according to the admissions of Dz 
TorENo and of Garcia Carrasco in their speeches, with the view of 
ting more money, and making a new loan at London ; and not with the hope of 
eventually paying those demands which now, for the sake of obtaining more 
money, they acknowledge. ; 

8th. That the conduct of M. pz Toreno, of M. Carkasco, and of the 
other Members of the majority of the Finance Commission, who went over from 
the majority to the minority, without any ‘one good reason, has been so disre- 
putable, not to say atrocious, that no confidence can be placed in men who avail 
themselves of their official position in order toinfluence the prices of the Rentes+- 
who send special couriers to Paris to their relatives, in order to buy and sell 
Stock upon the faith of what they themselyes mean to propose; and that he w 
shall lend one dollar to be confided to such men in the shape of a new loan, wi 
deserve to suffer the total loss of every farthing he may invest. 

My next letter will be devoted to showing, that as the revenues of Spai 


pain are 


inadequate to meet the interest of her Debt. (which, Ihave shown ulready jn 
my last letter), so likewise the alleged aepees property or capital of § 

is inadequate to meet the capital of her Debt, or of the claims made upon her. 
By that time also, we sha!! have the finale of the yotes of the Procuradores, and 
shall know to what we have to trust as to the Foreign Debt—though not. as 


ta the Home claims, which are soenormous. In the, mean time, I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, Oo. P.Q. 
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TOPICS ATH REY: (DANY. 


THE GLASGOW DINNER TO THE EARL OF 

: DURHAM. : 

A puBLic dinner to a distinguished person may be a very 
worthless compliment. If he in whose honour it is pretended to 
be given is high in power and place, it is stamped at once with the 
mark of sycophancy : the company are fairly liable to the suspi- 
cion of casting prospective glances at. the good things hoped for. 
Tf, as very often happens, a dinner is given toa defeated candi- 
date at an election, then it amounts to little more than a mere 
bravado, an,opportunity for disgorging local spite. 
reunion of a club, such as the Pirr or Fox, the interest seems to 





depend mainly on the political.events of the day and the state of | 


parties, Thus, for many years, the few gentlemen who made a 
point of attending the Edinburgh Fox dinner, were marked men: 
they did not assemble merely to spout Whiggism and drink port 
or claret, but to ayow their irreconcileable hostility to the CastLe- 
REAGH and Stpmourn domivation, the embodied spirit of Toryism. 
The dinner to Mr. Broveram in the Northern capital, in 1825, 
was not only the highest personal compliment that the Chancellor 
ever has receivedfor then his hands were indeed “ clean”"—but 
it was an important event in the political history of the country, 
and evidence of the decided progress of Liberal opinions. To 
confound such a meeting with common party gatherings, would 
be absurd. The state of the public mind, the motives of the per- 
sons who attended the dinner, the. nature of the services already per- 
formed-by and expected from Henry BrovenaM, and his avowed 
political ‘principles, all conspired to render it one of those mani- 
festations of the national mind, of the temper of the people, which 
no prudent Government would have disregarded. 

The projected dinner to Lord DurHam at Glasgow, must be 
looked upon in the same light. For—what has given occasion for 
it? Lord Durnam's noble and independent bearing, and the wise 
and statesmanlike principles declared by him, at the Grey 
Gathering. Lord BroveHam, ina speech of studied eloquetce 
and craft, had laboured to defend the compromising policy of the 
late (we will not say of the present) Ministry : he had presumed 
to lecture the more resolute and sincere Reformers for their impa- 
tience of abuses; and even intimated, that if he and his colleagues 
had not accomplished a great deal during the last session, it. was 
only because comparatively little remained to be done in the way 
of Reform. The orator was surrounded by admiring friends, 
Servile supporters, and thoroughgoing Whigs, whose main object 
seemed to be won when their party had at length recovered their 
political ascendancy. The tone of the meeting was averse to con- 
troversy ; and the artful Chancellor would have succeeded in giving 
a Juste Milieu colouring to it, which might be turned to account 
in the Cabinet, in Parliament, and in his peregrinations through 
the country,—had not Lord Duruam, with calm presence of mind 
and bold determination, in language which no one could mistake, 
but at which no one eould take offence, administered a seasonable 
rebuke to the jesuitical orator, and called forth the unequivocal 
expression of the real feelings of the assembly in favour of sub- 
stantial, uncompromising, and resolute Reform. He held up the 
mirror of honesty to the meeting, and the unwholesome enchant- 
ment conjured up by the eloquent magician at once disappeared. 
In the expressive language of the Apostle of the Gentiles, he 
“‘ withstood him to his face, because he was to be blamed'’— 
because “ he saw that he walked not uprightly according to the 
truth.” The assembled thousands felt ‘that the true chord had 
been touched at last, and cheer upon cheer resounded through the 
hall. Almost every one felt, what some at once exclaimed, 
** That is the man!” 

As it is in consequence of Lord DurHam’s conduct and speech 
at the Edinburgh Dinner that the inhabitants of Glasgow have 
stepped forth to.do him honour, it will be worth while to look 
‘back upon that speech, that we may see clearly what are the sen- 
\timents which are so cordially approved of. 

The passage which has excited so much attention is the fol- 
lowing. 

** My, noble and learned friend, Lord Brougham, has been pleased to give some 
advice, which I have no doubt he deems very sound, to some classes of persons 
—TI know none such—who evince too strong a desire to get rid of ancient abuses, 
and fretfulimipatience in awaiting the remedies of them. Now I frankly con 
fess, that I am one of those persons who see with regret every hour which 
passes over the existence of recognized and unreformed abuses. 1 am, how- 
ever, perfectly willing to accept the correction of them as deliberately as our 
rulers, and my noble friend among them, can wish; but on one condition, and 
on one condition alone—that every measure should be proposed in conformity 
with those principles for which we all contend. I object to the compromise of 
opinions, not to the deliberation of what they should be. I abject to the clip- 
ping, and paring, and mutilatinc, which must inevitably follow any attempt 
to conciliate enemies who are pot to be conciliated, and who thus obtain an ad- 
vanitage, by pointing out the inconsistencies of which you are guilty in abandon- 
ag your friends and your principles, and attribute the discontent felt on this 
aséore to the decay or dearth of Liberal principles. | Against such policy, I, for 
‘ one, enter my protest—as pregnant with mischief—as creating discontent where 
“enthusiasm would otherwise exist—as exciting vague hopes in the bosoms of our 
adversaries, which can never be realized—and as placing weapons in the hands 
of those who use them to the destruction of our best interests. With this candid 
“explination,— with this free exposition of my principles, which I have never con- 
*cealed iti ow pésition fa which T have been placed,—I am ready to grant the 
winidst ‘extent’ of deliberation to my noble and learned ftiend which he has called 
for this night, and which, when given under such conditions, will calm the dis- 
“eontént which has recently prevailed.” 

We Jearn from this, that Lord: Duruam is not aware that 
any considerable number of persons in the country Aavé been fret- 


In the annual | 


| fully impatient. He avows for himself, that he sees with regret 

every hour which passes over the existence of recognized and 
unreformed abuses. And what is there unreasonable in this? 
Why, it may be asked, should abuses be allowed to exist an hour 
after the power to remove them has been given to our rulers? An 
individual will not submit to injury for an instant, if he can avoid 
it; he will not hesitate about recovering a lost right, or freeing 
himself from the oppression of a palpable wrong. To say that 
sucha man is fretfal aud impatient—that he is a too ardent or san- 
guine remover of his personal grievances—would be deemed rank 
nonsense or hypocritical cant.. And what is-a public abuse, but a 
wrong to millions, instead of an individual injury? The principle, 
then, which Lord DurHAm would apply to the conduct of public 
| affairs, is that which all men of spirit and discretion—all but the 

cowardly, the corrupt, and the slothful—--adopt in every-day life. It 
is a principle which sound reason approves of, and which expe- 
rieuce recommends. Lord DurHAm objects to the clipping, paring, 
and mutilating of good measures, with a view to conciliate oppo- 
netits who trample upon such overtures. We should suppose that 
there does not exist a single person of common observation and 
tolerable sagacity in the country, who does not now cordially con- 
cur with Lord DurHam on this point. The utter, the ludicrous 
failure of the compromising policy, has been demonstrated. Mr, 
Fox's saying, “that he would rather give a little to a friend than 
all to an enemy,” has been most absurdly quoted in defence of 
the policy of the Grey Administration, which Lord Brovugnam 
still clings to. But instead of giving a little way to friends, Mi- 
nisters gave up a great deal to enemies, who would not have been 
conciliated with the whole from such hands as were stretched out 
towards them. Hence the miserable failure of that “clipping, 
paring, and mutilating” of good measures, which, has been pro- 
ductive of discontent and disunion in the Liberal.ranks, and. of 
vain, presumptuous hope in Conservative breasts 

But though he denounces the system. of compromise, and avows 
his impatience of needless delay in the. removal. of abuses, Lord 
Duruam would give ample time for deliberation... He is quite as 
mueh opposed as any man in the country to, Aurried.Jawmaking. 
This is one of the distinguishing characteristics of: thedindependent 
party. We have repeatedly urged upon our'rulers the'nesessity of 
timely preparation. To delay measures to the fag-end of & Session, 
and then slur them over hastily, is not déliberation or eaution—it.is 
laziness or incapacity.. The country is; not.,eager: to see.a great 
number of bills brought into Parliament, but desires evidence of 
forethought and honest intention in the management of a few good 
ones. We are willing to receive our debt by regular instalments, 
and do not wish the property to be sacrificed by. burried sales. 
These are the main principles avowed by Lord, DurHam; andit 

is to testify their marked concurrence in. these’ principles, in 
direct opposition to the wavering, trimming, uncertain policy. that 
Lord BrovcHaM was excusing or recommending in glozing 
speeches, that the capital of the West of Scotland has set itself in 
motion, and invited Lord Dura to.a, great public festival. On 
this point. there cannot possibly be,any mistake. .The speech of 
Lord Durua.s is in every one’s hands; and it is because his views 
are seen to be rational and wise, aud in accordanee with those pro- 
fessed by the great body of Reformers, that they delight to. honour 
him. Let Lord Me.Bourne be instructed by. this expression 
of public feeling. The country does not insist. wpom Lord Dur- 
HAm's admission to the Cabinet—though: that would be a politic 
measure——but it does require that the principle of progression which 
Lord Duras laid down, in the teeth of Lord BroucHam's tem 
porizing maxims, should be the rule of Ministerial conduct. 








OPERATION OF THE POOR-LAW BILL. 


Turee children were charged at the Marylebone Police-office, on 
Saturday last, with vagraney. It appeared that they had absconded 
from the Workhouse; and Mr. Saurr, the Magistrate, told the 
Master of the Workhouse, who was present, “ to take them back 
to the Workhouse, keep them upon bread and water for a week, 
flog them,* and if they did not behave better, to bring them to 
him and he would give them a month each at the.tread-mill.” The 
Magistrate is also made to say— ; 

“ You need not be afraid: the new Poor-Law Local Ape authorizes you to 
flog and imprison the paupers under your care, for mi , the same as 
they were in the House of Correction.” ‘ 

The Times of Monday laid hold of these proveedings as affording 
an excellent opportunity for assailing the new Poor-Law Act, and 
vented a full column of abuse against its cruelty. This is a 
specimen of the style and spirit of the article— 

‘* The declared object of the new law is, te render the workhouse so itksomes 
that none will live init who-can get bread out of it. These poor children did 
precisely what it is the poliey of the new law to induce the children of a larger 
growth todo, * Train u the child in the way he should go,” says the wisest 
of men, Make the workhouse so irksome that all may fiy from it, says the 
Legislature. Flog the child- who flies: from it, says the Magistrate. This is’s 
tine early lesson for young. paupers—that it is a very wicked thing to run from 
the workhouse in search of employment.” 

But the next day pooluned a letter from the Master of the 
Workhouse, denying that any mention was made of the-new Act by 
Mr,’Suurrt: so that the report was.in that respect incorrect. 

* No allusion (says the writer) was made, in my hearing, to the Poor-Law 
Bill; and surely both the Magistrate and yourself must be well awaue, that s0 
Jar from the Act authorizing the master of a workhouse to flog and wnprison 
the inmates ‘for any offence, it expressly prohibits such treatment, under 4 
severé penalty.” ; 





* The first report had it * flog them severely ;”” but there seems reasom to believe, 
from subsequent explanations, that the “ severely” was a touch of rheteric 
the penny-a-line-man, . : 
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Yet the Times maintained, in another long article on Wednes- 
day, that this “ explanation does not disturb any of the facts on 
which its observations were grounded.” But it renders its obser- 
yations, as far as they relate to the Poor-Law Act, utterly irrelevant, 
It seems that, by a local statute, the Master of the Marylebone 
Workhouse may flog the paupers; but that, by the Poor-Laws 
Amendment Act, the Commissioners may prevent any such cruelty. 
The new enactment, then, which the Times vilifies, is merciful : 
the old laws authorized the inhuman treatment of the poor. The 
animadversion of the Times should have been directed against the 
Local Act, and the conduct of the Magistrate, who, with the new 
Act staring him in the face, recommended the flogging of the poor 
children. This is an instance of the fairness with which a con- 
siderable portion of the pressisin the habit of treating this subject. 

It is, in the meanwhile, gratifying to perceive that the Act has 
already begun to work well. The parish of Bishopsgate has 
reduced its weekly allowance to the poor from 551. to 332. by offer- 
ing them the Workhouse. The number of illegitimate children 
in Chelsea parish, hitherto maintained by the parish, was 102; 
but, rather than go into the Workhouse, 96 of the mothers have 
discovered that they can support their offspring without parochial 
relief. A saving of no less than 99/. 10s. out of 1492. has been 
effected in the parish of St. George-in-the-East, merely by offering 
the applicants bread and other useful articles, instead of money. 
This last fact speaks volumes as to the manner in which the in- 
dustricus portion of the community have heretofore been pillaged 
by the lazy and the intemperate. 





FRENCH POSTAGE ON BRITISH JOURNALS. 


Tue law for regulating the postage in this country of newspapers 
forwarded to and from foreign parts, has put us in the situation to 
profit by.a corresponding liberality on the part of other Govern- 
ments. Our postage-duty of twopence is to be abolished on all 
papers transmitted to or from foreign countries, wherein English 
journals are allowed to circulate without charge. Whatever cause 
of complaint, therefore, may have heretofore existed against our 
Post: office regulations on this score, is now removed ; and if there 
be not a free circulation of foreign journals in England, and of 
English journals abroad, it is not the fault of the British Govern- 
ment. ‘ 

It will. be recollected, that some time ago, the French Director 
of. Posts proposed an arrangement by which the mutual free 
transmission of journals in France and England would have been 
secured. The Duke of Richmonphad no power to enter into this 
arrangement, and moreover threw cold water upon the project. 
It would now seem, that the French proposition was not sincerely 
made, and probably would not have been ventured except in the 
certainty of its rejection. For the only obstacle now in the way of 
the free circulation of the newspapers of the respective countries, 
is the refusal or reluctance of the French Post-office functionaries 
to. do what they pretended to be so anxious and eager to bring 
about some months ago. These gentlemen gained a temporary 
reputation for liberality, which they have lost by their present 
shabby mode of proceeding. It appears from the letter of a 
Parisian correspondent, in another column, that the French 
charge of postage on the Spectator is fivepence; which, in addi- 
tion to the English charge of twopence, raises the cost of the paper 
from a shilling to one and sevenpence—from 2/. 12s. to 4/. 28. 4d. 
perannum. Thisisa heavy percentage on the Spectator, quite 
sufficient to drive away all idea of common circulation in France ; 
but-on-a Daily Paper, the ratio of the postage charge is still more 
extortionate, being 100 per cent.—the paper which is sold in Lon- 
don for 97. a year, costs 18/. in Paris. -The French Government 
is responsible for the whole of this vexatious imposition; since it 
has only. to.say the word, and the English postage is at once 
removed. \ 

_Our correspondent gives, we doubt not, the true reason for the 

severance of the French Post-office in this illiberal policy. 
ous Puiiip and his Ministers dread the light, because their 
deeds.ate evil: They cannot. endure that their own countrymen 
should be aware of. the scorn and derision with which foreigners, 
and more especially Englishmen, regard their apostacy from the 
principles of the. July Revolution,—their stockjobbing, pettifog- 
ging,-monopolizing schemes for filling their own pockets at the 
expense of the nation. The King of England would laugh at the 
idea of being attacked in foreign or domestic journals. He is 
perfectly willing that all the newspapers in all languages should 
circulate through the country. He has no speculations in the 
Funds, no shares in iron or:sitk monopolies, no reproachful pangs 
of:eonscience at having deluded and trampled on his people. 
Therefore he laughs at his libellers, if there are any, and can well 
afford to despise them, 

King Leoproxip of Belgium, too, is equally fearless of the stric- 
tures. of the press. His Government means speedily to take ad- 
vantage of the late act of the British Parliament, and to obtain 
for its subjects the free circulation of-newspapers in England and 
inBelgium. His-example puts the King of the Barricades to open 
shame: it proves that he feels his hold on the affection of the na- 
tion to be firm, and that he has no cause to fear the wholesome 
Strutiny of the public eye. © But as for Louis’ Puitip, but one 
interpretation can be put’ upow his conduct: he has a cowardly 
Consciousness. of having played a double, an unfair game. By 
Means of fines and incarceration, and violent destruction of. news- 


whose writings he therefore indirectly does his utmost to prevent. 
In this respect at least he proves himself a worthy disciple of 
Metrernicu, and affords better evidence perhaps than could 
in any other way be adduced of internal weakness. The tottering 
throne of the Barricades is made to rest on the ignorance, not the 
affections of the people. 





LITERARY PIRACY. 

An injunction was obtained on Tuesday, on application to the Master of the 

Rolls, at the instance of Mr. Bentley, the publisher, of New Burlington Street, 
against a person of the name of Jean Baptiste Balliere, to prevent him from dis- 
posing of certain publications in this country, of which the copyright is vested 
in Mr. Bentley. The publications in question are said to be printed in Paris. — 
Morning Herald. 
Ir is manifest that the Copyright Act is of little use, if works on 
which the authors have bestowed great labour, and the publishers 
have expended large sums, can be printed in Paris and imported 
into this country for sale. All that the piratical bookseller has 
to furnish is print, paper, and binding: he can therefore afford to 
sell his edition at a small fraction of the price which the purchaser 
of the copyright must require in order to repay himself for his out- 
lay. One of the “certain publications ° mentioned in the paragraph 
we have taken from the Herald, is Miss Epgeworrtnu’s Helen; for 
which, of course, Mr. BENTLEY must have given the authoress a 
considerable sum; and the injury inflicted upon him by the pirate 
is proportionally great. 

It would seem to be a very simple matter to put a stop at once 
to frauds of this description, which are now of frequent occurrence. 
An arrangement might be entered into to extend the operation of 
Copyright Acts among all civilized nations; so that authors and 
publishers might derive the full benefit of the sale of their works, 
wherever printed or published, in the original language at least. 
If this regulation can be established, the author and the fair trader 
in every country will be benefited, and the fraudulent dealer only 
be restrained. The present time seems the best possible for bring- 
ing about some such arrangement. Europe is now at peace, or at 
any rate the different Governments profess to be on friendly rela- 
tions with each other; and there can be. nothing objectionable 
even to the most jealous and despotic potentate in the reciprocal 
advantages that an universal copyright act would secure. It would 
in fact be little more than an extension of that understanding, 
now pretty generally acted upon, by. which persons accused of 
crimes, not political, are given up to the officers of justice of their 
respective countries, for trial and punishment. 





BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Tuts long-expected Festival, the Festival of the present year, has 
taken place this week; and if the result has not. in all respects 
equalled our anticipations, it has not been for any lack of zeal on 
the part of the managers, or of the inhabitants of the town in 
general, 

The Birmingham Festivals were accustomed to’ be held in St. 
Philip's Church, an inconvenient and (for such a purpose)‘an in- 
sufficient building. Ia consequence of a threat from the Rector 
that it would no more be granted for a musical performance, the 
inhabitants of Birmingham, and those especially who took an 
interest in the welfare of the Infirmary and of the Triennial 
Meeting by which its funds were periodically augmented, deter- 
mined on applying to Parliament for leave to erect a Town-hall, 
the expense of which was to be defrayed by a rate for that pur- 
pose ; thus, lixe the citizens of Norwich, making the building sub- 
serve for political discussion, civic hospitality, and musical enjoy- 
ment. The dimensions of the Birmingham and Norwich rooms 
are nearly similar ;* the one being Grecian, the otlier Gothic. 
The exterior of the Birmingham Hall is most splendid. We have 
heard some architectural errors hinted at; but these, if they exist, 
detract little from the’ magnificent appearance of the building. 
It is the model of a Grecian temple, surrounded with Corinthian 
pillars of Anglesea stone ; which, when viewed from the front, hide 
the deformity and incongruity of a row of sash windows. Such a 
building would form a proud ornament to auy town in Britain. 
The interior is admirably adapted for the development’ of sound. 
There is resonance enough, and not too much. The best quality 
-both of voices and instruments is brought out, and at every part of 
the room the faintest sound is audible. The ceiling is handsome 
in Cesign, but disfigured: by a dirty red ground. . A very spacious 
gallery frouts the orchestra, galleries also extend along the sides, 
and the whole orchestra is visible to almost every spectator. 

At the back of the orchestra, rises an immense organ; so large, 
indeed, as to be out of all proportion to the room. It contains 
sixty stops; and, we believe, with the exception of the York 
organ, is. the largest instrument. of -its “kind in the kingdom. 
The erection of such an instrument in a room of such dimen- 
sions, we take to be an error. Every thing connected with an 
orchestra ought to be in proportion, A room ofa given’ size 
requires a band of a corresponding strength—less than. this 
disappoints, more than this stuns the ear; and the same rule should 
be observed in apportioning the comparative strength of instru- 
ments to each other, as well as. of instruments to voices. This 
is no longer a matter of conjecture or experiment, but of rule, 
The proportions of an orchestra.are as well ascertained as those of 
a building; and any violation of. them is equally an offence to the 
ear in the one case as to the eye in the other. It is not merely in 

* Comparative statement of the two Halls. i 





pee property, he holds his own subjects. in some kind of check ; 
t he cannot reach the English journalists; the circulation of 
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the colossal size of the organ that these rules are, in the present 
idstance, violated, but in the apportionment of the band. We have 
a tight to spéak on this point, for we pointed out the defect in 
time for its correction, The effect was as we anticipated: ‘the vio- 
lins, precisely the instruments which give brilliancy and colour to 
the orchestra, and to which every composer makes the rest sub- 
servient, were here, unfortunately, almost inaudible—sometimes 
completely so, This defect was heightened by the arrangement of 
the orchestra: the whole chorus was brought to the front, and 
ranged in six rows even before the violoncellos; so that the 


Leader was scarcely visible; while the stringed instruments were | 


flanked by twenty-five trumpets, horns, trombones, and ophy- 
cléides—one of such dimensions that two men were required to 
éarry it. Thus, without any figure of speech, the orchestra con- 
sisted of an organ and brass instruments, through which the vio- 
lins vainly struggled for a partial and imperfect hearing. The 
Foose! singers were placed at an awful distance from the 

eader, while he was separated from his principal second by a 
wide and deep chesm. It was mortifying to see a splendid band, 
and a finer .set of instrumental pe:formers never assembled on 
any occasion) thus rendered comparatively powerless and ineffec- 
tive. 

F. Cramer led the morning performances, and WEIcHsEL, 
Mort, and Lope, in turn, the evening concerts. The vocal rank 
and file were, principally, the members of the Birmingham Choral 
Society; and their steadiness and precision reflect the highest 
credit on Mr. Munpen’s training. The principal singers were 


Madame SrocxuAussen, Madame Caraport, Miss C. NoveLto, made to understand and express, simultaneously, all the degrees 
and Mrs. Knyvetr: Messrs. Branam, Horncast ie, CurIionl, | 


| of power which lie between pp and_ff, its perfect effect will not be 


VauGuan, Terrait, Hawkins, Putuips, E. TayLor, Macuin, 
and Bertamy. Mr. Turue presided at the Organ; and Mr. 
W. Knyverr was the Conductor. 

As regarded the audience, the arrangement was excellent. If 
there was any preference as fo seats, that preference was given by 
lot, and not obtained by favour. There was none of the jobbing 
and tricking which, among other things, disgraced the Abbey 
Festival; but the claims of every auditor, whether noble or com- 
moner, stranger or native, were equally respected. 

We give the strength of the Band from the puee books; not 
t be followed by future Conductors, but avoided. 

46 Violins 57 Trebles 

24 Violas 48 Altos 

16 Violoncellos 52 Tenors 

10 Double Basses 60 Basses 

4 Flutes woheinian 
-4 Oboes 

4 Clarinets 
4 Bassoons 
6 Trampets 
8 Horns 

8 Trombones 
1 Serpent 

2 Ophycleides 
2 Drums 


eee 


139 


217 
_ 14 Principal Singers 


231 


Total, $70 Performers.+ 

In reviewing the general scheme of this Festival, the first thing 
that strikes us is the total disregarded of musical rank and talent 
which. it discovers. It is truly and emphatically a levelling 
scheme. ‘“ Every valley is exalted, and every mountain and hill 
miade low.” 

The following summary will, too accurately, bear us out in this 
statement. The morning performances contained pieces selected 
from the following composers in this proportion— 

From HAnDEL.....s00se++0+ of cngyedss cbebpes Vos sovteos 70 
NEUKOMM ...cscwecsescerecscecserscevviiccssevee 54 
BPORR. . wcccepescneoperecotgnencseessocpespaspendes,. & 
EIUMMEL, 65.050. cc secccpesccccsnssegenescepsosces OG 


BERTON viase teks ouscs} cov cnaiicecdsuneuiigss mmrsclp 5 
MOURN iis iycpesticsarcesecccseee,”  @Lre 
NOVELLO ....... 2 
OROFT.......000068 1 
BEETHOVEN .«...... Ht! 





To what we are to attribute such a strange departure from 
every principle of good taste, it were needless to inquire: there 
stands the fact, and those who have arranged the bill of fare must 
give the best explanation in their power of so extraordinary a 
selection. It is impossible to avoid contrasting it with the classi- 
cal taste and admirable arrangement. which distinguished the 
neighbouring Festival of Worcester last yeor, and from which 
the Birmingham Committee ought to have profited. 

Let us now proceed to examine and report on the performances 
indetail. 

The selection of Tuesday morning consisted of the most thread- 
bare songs of HANDEE; 2 songand chorus from the Creation; and 
the solitary tribute to BexTHoven’s genius, his “ Gloria” from 
the Mass in C, with its beautiful Larghetto torn out, To these 
were added, the last act of the Last Judgment, and a selection 
from Mount Sinai: ‘We regret that'so amiable a man and so re- 
spectable a composer’as the Chevalier Nevxomm should, by 
thus availing himself of his influence with the Birmingham Com- 
mittee, have incurred the imputation of selfishness or vanity. 
Had even the Creation of his master been performed on the first 
day, it' would have been’ an evidence of bad taste to have given 
half ‘his’Seasons on the’second. "' David was to form a prominent 


+ The number of performers at the last Norwich Festival was 374, (Spectator, 2lst 
September 1833;) 








feature in the scheme, and this ought to have sufficed. Nevxomy 
ought to have been aware, that to thrust himself thus indiscreetly 
forward, was, in effect, to keep his immortal preceptor back,—an ar. 
rangement not very likely to increase the reputation of the Bir- 
mingham Festival... A meeting like this should coneentrate as 
much as possible of first-rate excellence, and nothing else should 
be admitted. How many compositiors of the former class have 
yet to be heard in this country! We have no remembrance of 
ever having seen SEBASTIAN Bacn’s name in any scheme of the 
kind; Haypn’s Seven Last Words—Mozart's Requiem, most of 
his Masses, his Davide Penitente, many of his Motets—the 
sacred compositions of Wener—Spuor's Vater Unser,—all these, 
and many more, are neglected or forgotten; and any of them 
ought to have taken precedence of a second oratorio by NeEvKomm, 

On the performance of the morning there is very little to re- 
mark—on the songs nothing. ‘* Total echpse,” “ Let the bright 
Seraphim,” “O Liberty!” with Linpreys interminable ca- 
denza, have been sung by Brauam, Madame Caraport, and 
VAUGHAN, sufficiently often to render the publie intimately ac- 
quainted with every tone and turn appertaining respectively to 
each air. The Last Judgment needed a rehearsal. The increased 
cultivation both of voeal and instrumental, music in this eountry, 
is sufficiently evidenced by the bold attempt to venture on the per- 
formance of such an oratorio without a previous trial; but the ex. 
periment ought not to be hazarded. It is not enough, in this 
composition, that the choruses be sung and played in time and 
tune; and until both vocal and instrumental performers ean be 


developed. Our instrumental bands, even the best of them, are 
notoriously inattentive in this respect; and the murmur of many 
voices we have never yet heard from an English chorus. On 
this oecasion, we believe, the Birmingham singers were the best 
trained, and the offence was chargeable on those who came to 
performance unpractised. Brarmam’s execution of all he had 
allotted to him was masterly; and the delightful quartet, “ Blest 
are the:departed,” was sung with ‘“ happy union of voices,” by 
Miss Novet.o, and Messrs. TeRRAIL, VAUGHAN, and E. Taytor. 

The evening concerts, at these provincial meetings, are scarcely 
subjects for criticism. The performers furnish the materials, 
which the Conductor is obliged to group as well as he can. The 
pieces usually consist of the most popular airs and concerted 
pieces of the preceding season, most of which have passed under 
our review when produced in London. The principal feature of 
the first concert was-an extempore performance on the Organ, by 
M. NevuxKomm, announced as “a Concert on a Lake, interrupted 
by a Thunder-storm.” The “ Concert” consisted of some pretty 
variations on ‘ See the conquering hero comes,” succeeded by a 
tremendous roar of the organ,and ‘“t Rule Britannia” with varia- 
tions as a finale. Moscuexzs played his “ Recollections of 
Ireland;” Mrs. Knyvetr sung ‘‘ Mad Bess;” Madame Cara- 
DORI an air of BeLuinis, Madame Srocnuausen “ Let me 
wander not unseen,” and soon. We should have expected from 
such a veteran glee-singer as Mr. Knyvetr a betfer choice than 
“Old May morning,” and a better situation for it than the last 
piece in a concert which lasted more than four hours: 

The great feature of the Wednesday morning's performance, 
and indeed the chief novelty of the Festival, was the Chevalier 
NevuKomm's David. 

The story of David is well chosen. The incidents are fa- 
miliar; and the imagination easily supplies all the chasms 
which a dramatic poem, condensed into the compass of an ora- 
torio, occasionally present. We connect, too, with the charac- 
ter of David, more than the story of the oratorio: we think of 
him not merely a3 the humble shepherd boy, or the successful 
combatant with Goliah, but as the monarch, poet, and judge of° 
Israel. The character of Saul, standing in strong contrast to that 
of David, affords excellent scope to the composer: Goliah isa 
mere vulgar bully. The weak: parts of the drama are, of neces* 
sity, the female characters. 

The advantages which this subject offers asa vehicle for drama 
tic and musical expression, have not escaped the notice of former: 
poets and musicians: we need:only refer, among others, to HAN- 
pet's Saul, and Dr. Arnouv's. Cure of Saul. The story of the 
former is, substantially, that: of NzuKkomm™’s oratorio; and it is 
this circumstance which brings him into’comparison with Han- 
DEL. Unfortunately, im this instance, is the comparison chal- 
lenged ; for Saud is one of that great niaster’s greatest works. It 
is true that Neuxomm ‘seeks the accomplishment of his purpose 
by different means—it is true that his model is:rather Haypn or 
Rossini than HAnpeL: ‘but: if Haypn shrunk from contending 
with his great predecessor on ‘his own ground, the success of his 
pupil was, at least, questionable. Nruxkomw has escaped a colli- 
sion with Purce.s, in which even HanpEL was worsted ; for 
the scene between Saul and the Witch forms no part of the libretto. 

Nevxomm begins his oratorio:at an earlier period of the history 
than Hanpet. The former introduces the combat between David 
and Goliah; the latter commences with the triumphal. chorus of 
the Israelites for their gigantic enemy's destruction. The oratorio 
was thus cast— 

David, Mr. Branam. 

Goliah, Mr. Macuim. 

Saul, Mr. PHu.ips, 

High Priest, Mr, E, Taxton. 

Jonathan, Mr.. VAUGHAN. 

Messenger, Mr.. BELLaMy, 


David's Sister, Mad, SrockHAUSEN- 
Michal, Mrs. Knyverr. 
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It commences with a pastoral symphony, in which WiLuman's 
garinet was the most prominent instrument. A short recitative 
jeads into a chorus, accompanied only by the organ, for four choirs. 
This is a very ingenious specimen of vocal writing; but, like 
most of its kind, is rather interesting on paper than in actual per- 
formance. Perhaps the most wonderful effort of this kind is Tanits's 
“Song for forty voices, "—which, in fact, is an anthem for ten choirs : 
et is this, when sung, little else thana confused jumble of voices. 
Scune1pER's Delugealso contains a chorus for three choirs; but 
there three classes of singers sustain each a different subject, and 
the division is made palpable to the audience. Here this is not 
attempted; and the auditor is informed by his book, rather than 
his ear, that four choirs are employed, at intervals or in combina- 
tion. Nevertheless, this chorus will afford the musical student 
profit as well as pleasure in the perusal. In the symphony of the 
next song, the flute is principal: the song itself has little accord- 
ance with the character of sacred music, and little:interest'of any 
kind: neither are the words set with a due regard ‘to accent. Mr. 
BranHAmM threw as much power into it, and rendered it as attrac- 
tive, as it was possible for any singer to do. Mr. Linpiey now 
took his turn, in a violoncello obligato symphony to a very graceful 
song, charmingly sung by Madame Srockuavusen. The next 
chorus, ‘* Behold the giant,” describes Goliah’s appreach: and | 
had not the printed book informed us that it was sung by the 
Israelites, we should have supposed it to have been the exulting | 
shout of the Philistines. The instrumentation of this chorus is | 
masterly ; but the vocal effect is far below that of Hanpet in 
“ Along the monster Atheist,” and still more in his description of 
Polyphemus’s “ample strides.” Our opinion of the character of 
Goliah has been expressed; and it was well suited to the manner 
of its representative. The chorus of victory which follows, is 
purely an ebullition of noise; and, like the triumphal chorus, 
“Daughters of Israel,” partakes of the style of the theatre, and 
not of the church, The best and most oratorio-like piece in 'the 
act, is the quartet, ‘‘ Whocan proclaim thy wondrous power!” 
A choral.fugue succeeds, and is sustained with considerable skill 
until the conclusion, which is only suited to the operahouse. 

In the second act, Saul appears; the agitation of whose mind is 
appropriately depicted by an introductory symphony, to which the 
invocation to sleep stands: in beautiful contrast. The harp and 
voice of David are heard singing one of his psalms,—one.of the 
happiest ideas in the oratorio: the tage of Saul increases, and.a 
chorus of Israelites exhorts David to flight. The succeeding ter- 
zetto has some agreeable passages; but. the conclusion might. be 
advantageously curtailed. The scene changes to the camp of 
Gilboa; and a duet between Saul and. Jonathan follows, rather 
commonplace in its character. The battle symphony is gloriously 
effective, and written with consummate instrumental skill. The 
chorus of lamentation for the death of Saul and Jonathan jis full 
of beauty, and would be heard with unabated pleasure but for the 
strange and barbarous thumping of a gong. David is then 
crowned. The succeeding chorus presents an unfortunate incon- 
gruity of style, beginning and ending in the commonplace noisy 
manner of the operahouse, with a short but excellent specimen of 
fugal counterpoint interposed. The song “ Glory to God,” though 
completely suited to BRanAm’s powers, is wholly devoid of any! 
attempt at gravity of style, and never ought to have found its 
vay intoa sacred composition. A distant chorus, singing “ Blessed 
ishe that cometh in the name of the Lord,™is heard; with the 
Yepetition of which by the whole orchestra the oratorio.-concludes. 

Our opinion of this work, as a whole, is that it is calculated to 
sustain, bat not to advance the reputation of its author. It.pos- 
sesses, occasionally, the grace of Haypn, but. never approaches the 
Majesty of HanpEL. The-parts are put-together with consum- 
mate ‘skill ; all the joints are nicely fitted, the embellishments are 
numerous. and showy; but the structure wants majesty. The 
melodies are frequently graceful, but never original; and the 
choruses, as. well as the whole style and character of the piece, 
must be referred to the theatre and not.to.the church. Here is 
its great fault. The line of demarcation between these two classes 
of composition is broad and deep, and the composer should beware 
ofattempting to overstep it. As a‘specimen of sacred ¢omposi- 
tion, we regard David as inferior to Mount Sinai; which contains 
several examples: of the truly sublime. David does not possess 
one. Of noise there is enough and ‘to'spare ; and this isthe uni- 
Yetsal resource of second-rate ‘writers. Every noisy instrument 
was almost in constant requisition—the twenty-five trumpets, 
trombones, and horns, the monster ophycleides, a double allew- 
ance of drums, cymbals, anda gong. These are the elements of 
Noise, but not of grandeur. Could the oratorio have been finished 
With the concluding chorus of Hanpet’s Saul, “ Gird on thy | 
sword,” the secret would. have been disclosed,and the magnificence 
of its proportions would haye,appeared without these multifarious 
and brazen addenda, 

The oraterio was admirably performed. Branam exerted him- 








self to the utmost, and brought out all and more than the text of 
the author supplied. Great pains had been taken with the pre- 
Vious training of the chorus, and the instrumental band had been 
Perfected by two previous rehearsals. The hall was crowded to 
suffocation. 

The performance of Wednesday evéning, as we predicted, 
turned out a failure. The scene of aetion was removed to the 

eatre. ~Nine-tenths of the instrumental band were unemployed ; 


several of the principal singers, BRAHAM among the rest, were 
filent; much additional expense ahd trouble were incurred,—all in 





order that Caraport, Caste.y1, and Curioni, might display their 


weakness in two scenes from Anna Bolena and Otello. Weneed 
not describe the performance: though not familiar to our readers, 
who have lately been accustomed to witness the performanceof 
Grist in these pieces, it may be conceived, The only pretence 
for this exhibition was, that it would bring money to the treasury . 
but it failed to do this, and the funds are, unquestionably, 
diminished by the experiment. The Theatre will not hold so 
much money as the Concert-room; and the dramatic performances 
did not succeed in attracting the crowds which attended the first 
concert. This ought to have been anticipated. Gris, Tam- 
BURINI, and Rusint, would have filled the house ; andan opera— 
anentire opera—sustained by such artists, would have been a 
worthy (though an unnecessary) adjunct tothe other attractions of 
the Festival. Such an exhibition as we witnessed, if given at.the 
Italian Opera-house in London, would not have attracted twenty 
hearers. 

The Messiah was performed on Thursday morning. Here the 
defects. in the construction of the orchestra were less palpable than 
on the preceding mornings. The violins had a chance of being 
heard; for the formidable array of brass instruments was. very 
rarely called into use, and we enjoyed the luxury of fine choral 
harmony undisturbed by their insufferable noise. In this oratorio, 
too, the band moved with a more perfect consent than before. The 


| Leader and Conductor, who must have played and sung in it 


some hundreds of times, are of the same school; and, involuntarily, 
take every movement in the same time. The effect of some of the 
choruses—the concluding “ Amen” in particular—was beyond de- 
scription grand. Mr. Turtus’s use of the organ was exceedingly 
judicious: the fine round tone of the pedal pipes in “ Behold the 
Lamb of God,” formed a magnificent basis for the vocal super- 
structure. The noisy stops of the instrument were rarely, if ever 
used. Why, we may be permitted to. ask, were the beautiful ac- 
companiments, with which Mozart has enriched the songs of this 
oratorio, so frequently omitted ?—for instance, in “ But thon didst 
not leave ;” where nothing can be more bald than the seore HanpgL 
has left, and nothing more beautifal than Mozart's additions, 
which, without disturbing a note of the original text, enrich it with 
the harmony which the author's figured bass suggests, and: which, 
we have no doubt, he was accustomed to supply. 

The efforts of the audience to obtain entrance imto the: building 
during this Festival, were certainly most disinterested); for the 
two upper rows of panes having been removed ‘from the windows 
all round the building, the band was heard to much greater ad- 
vantage in the street than in the room; the tone of the violins 
coming out more, and that of the brass instruments less, Every 
note of the songs was audible; and even Moscue.es's Concerto 
was enjoyed by the Birmingham artisans, who crowded around the 
building with eager and admiring ears. 

The performance of Friday morning was the most interesting 
of the week. It displayed the band to the best advantage, by 
employing it on the Jsrael in Egypt. Our opinion of the tran- 
scendent merits of this work has been so-recently given, that we 
need not again enter on an analysis of them. The books.an- 
nounced the performance of the entire work,—a deception which 
should not, have been: practised; for the oratorio (as at the Abbey) 
suffered b6th from mutilation and interpolation, Not a half.of 
the original was retained; while several pieces were thrust in 
‘without note or comment,” one of which was not-even HANDEL’s, 
and the rest had no connexion or aflinity with the work. The 
choruses were, on the whole, well sung, particularly that .most. 
elaborate, and most magnificent of them all, “‘ The .people, shall 
hear.” Occasional errors:in taste were discernible, for which the 
Conductor must be held responsible;—such as directing. the 
singers to shout in “ He sent’a ‘thick darkness;” ‘the substitution 
of “Holy, holy” (a song: notin the oratorio), forthe. beautiful and 
appropriate “Thou shalt bring them .in.” But. enough,of the 
work was left to display HanpgL's gigantic power,and unrivalled 
supremacy. 

This oratorio (thus -pieced and patched) was preceded by a 
selection,—in which E, Taytor ‘sung “ The prophecy .,of 
Babylon ;” Branam, “ Deeper and deeper still;” Mrs. Knyverz, 
“Ye sacred priests ;’ Madame StockHausen, ‘“ Angels eyer 
bright and fair:” ‘but the only novelty was a selection. from 
Hummel’s Mass in E flat, adapted, not unskilfully, to English 
words. This charming composition is a sufficient evidence that 
the gravity and devotional feeling which cught'to be inseparable 
from sacred music are not necessarily linked to “ age :and sour 
severity.” _ There is not a phrase thatcarries you to the theatre, or 
excites a light and frivolous feeling in the mind. . It is, graceful, 
but never trifling, and grand without the employment of a regir 
ment of trombones. But even this could uot escape unscathed. 
The first movement of the author's beautiful Motet, ‘“) Alma 
Virgo,” was ruthlessly torn from its context, and thrust, neck and 
shoulders, between two movements, or rather two portions of the 
same movement, in the Mass! 

The pecuniary success of ‘this meeting has been most triumphant. 
We cannot state the receipts accurately, but it is thought'they will 
reach 14,0007. The inhabitants of Birmingham have entered into 
the affair with an unanimity and a warmth of feeling which it is 
gratifying to see. They are told that their Festival is the best 
thing of its kind: .they believe it, and feel proud to give it their 
support. There is no asking whether this Duke or that Lord in- . 
tends to be present: the attendance of the Aristocracy collects no 
train of followers lere—their ‘absence would ‘be no more missed 
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that any equal number of plebeians. Many of the hearers evi- 
dently came from the forge and the bench: they did not even 
know that, during the performance of sacred music, it was usual 
to be uncovered: they wanted to applaud, and seemed to wonder 
why they might not make a noise as well as the gentlemen and 
ladies in the orchestra. It is ludicrous to see to what an extent 
this admiration of all and every part of their Festival is carried by 
the Birmingham people, and how this feeling is echoed and fos- 
tered by the public press of the town. The room is “the largest 
in Europe ;" the organ is “ the most powerful in the world ;” their 
oratorio “rivals the greatest compositions of HANDEL or Haypn ;” 
its poetry “infinitely surpasses that of any other oratorio, —Mi.- 
TON, of course, must yield the palm to Mr. Wess, as Haypn to 
his pupil. 

Our opinion of the Festival, ash whole, will have been gathered 
from what we have already said. The possession of great 
resources involves a corresponding responsibility as to the manner 
of theiremployment. It is not enough to assemble a large and 
excellent band in a fine room—this is only the first step. It must 
be well arranged, and well employed.’ Our general summary of 
its disposition and employment will enable all our readers, as well 
those who did not hear as those who did, to judge how far this 
was the case. Wecannot look at the Birmingham Festival as the 
only thing of its kind : we cannot avoid comparing it with others ; 
and, although we willingly admit that the performance of some 
pieces has given us more pleasure than we ever derived from 
them before, yet, as a whole, it was not what every Festival ought 
to be—a demonstration of the power of music as exhibited in the 
works of the greatest masters, “unmixed with baser matter.” 








The first tea sale since the opening of the China Trade took 
place on Tuesday. After several lots had been disposed of, Mr. 
Joun Travers, an extensive dealer in the article, inquired 
whether some tea which was about to be offered for sale, had 
passed through the hands.of the Government Inspector; as it was 
infamous stuff, and nothing like tea.. Several other brokers and 
dealers declared that it was only fit to be sold as poison. The 
broker employed to sell it stated, that the article had been passed 
as bohea, by Mr. Wysrow, the Government Inspector, and, he 
believed, with the approbation of the Commissioners of Customs; 
but that he could not himself find a particle of tea in the compo- 
sition, and had reported to his principal that the trade might be 
seriously injured by offering it for sale. Of course the objectionable 
article was withdrawn. This was said in the presence of Mr. 
Wvysrow, who made no observation on the statement. 

The Courier asserts that the tea-dealers were all wrong, end 
that the article offered for sale was bohea after all; but no au- 
thority is given for this assertion. Our contemporary is also 
strongly of opinion that the duty of the Inspector is limited to the 
care of the revenue; and that all he has to do is to see that a 
superior article is not admitted at the rate of duty imposed on the 
inferior descriptions of tea. 

We presume that if a quantity of sloe-leaves or any thing more 
deleterious were offered to the Inspector, he would not be justified 
in allowing it to pass through his hands as tea, merely for the 
sake of the duty. Surely the Government might be expected to 
look a little beyond the mere collection of the revenue, and strive 
to offer some protection to the public against fraud in an article on 
which 'so large a duty is levied.’ It is true that experienced dealers 
may be expected to understand their business better than to pur- 
-chase a spurious for a genuine article ; but there are'a vast multi- 
tude of his Majesty's subjeets who buy their tea upon trust; and 
as all the duty-paid tea is passed through the hands of persons 
appointed by Government to inspect it, it is fair to presume that 
they will not allow “poisonous stuff” to be sold with their sanc- 
tion. Besides, if the Courier is right as to the nature of the 
stuff rejected on Tuesday, it appears that even the most ex- 
perienced dealers are ignorant of its real quality; for they de- 
clared one and all most positively, that there was “ not a particle 
of tea in the composition.” If such ignorance prevails among 
those who are presumed to be learned, it becomes still 
more necessary that the persons not brought up to the trade 
should be protected. Tf this “ poisonous stuff” had been sold for 
tea, and afterwards the consumers had suffered from its bad 
quality, the ‘vender, we suppose, would hardly have been prose- 
cuted by the Government for selling.an article injurious (like bad 
fish) to the health of the people. ’ 

The Morning Post very absurdly adduces the proceedings at 
the sale as making against free trade ; as if the trade in an article 
taxed so enormously as tea is were really free, and as if under the 
old monopoly there were no such things as sloe-leaves sold for tea. 
The fact is, that the question of free trade has nothing whatever to 
do with the proceedings on Tuesday. 


o 


The Edinburgh Scotsman has the following observations in re- 
ference to. the Earl of Duruam’s acceptance of the invitation to 
the Glasgow dinner. 

*© The Earl of Durham, we understand, has accepted the invitation to a public 
dinner at Glasgow; a step which seems to us ill advised. We have no doubt 
that many individuals have concurred in paying this tribute of respect to Lord 
Durham with good intentions; but it is pretty certain, that when the festive 
occasion arrives, the noble Earl will find himself seated among men, a lurge 
proportion of whom were the active traducers of Earl Grey’s Government, and 
who, ‘as they honour him not for those opinions in which he agreed with, but 
those in which he differed from his no¥'e relati’e, will render theireulogies of 





_ him a vehicle for censuring the principles upon which Earl Grey acted, and hiy 
| Successors mean to act. We shall be happy to find ourselves mistaken, but we 

venture to anticipate, that this will prove an Anti- Ministerial dinner, and a 
such, will give joy to the Conservatives, and the other enemies of the Reformed 
Government,” 

This is in the genuine style of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant: 
which we thought had gone quite out of use in Scotland: there 
is nothing in Mack tn’s satirical comedy, of the last century that 
surpasses it in servility of tone. Suppose it should prove an 
Anti- Ministerial dinner, what then? Are the people of Glas. 
gow tocrouch and fawn, and “ bate their breath in whispering 
humbleness,” lest the honest and open avowal of their sentiments 
should be offensive to the present or any other Ministry? Why, 
the avowed aim and object of the dinner is, to give a public mani. 
festation of their decided preference of the conduct and opinions 
of Lord Duruawy, to those of the tortuous Chancellor. 


The Right Honourable Sir Jéhn Cam Hobhouse has been unremitting in hi’ 
devotion to amusement and recreation ever since his appointment to the First 
Commissionership of Woods and Forests. He attended the Board twice im. 
mediately after being gazetted, and staid there half an hour one day, and about 
three quarters of an hour another day. __He then started upon a shooting ex. 
cursion, and is now surveying the * Woods and Forests,” when he can find 
them, in Scotland. Admiral Fleming, another new appointment, hoisted his 
flag at Sheerness immediately after he received the command, and struck it the 
next morning. He also has been on a shooting excursion to the North, 
‘* Scotching, but not killing :” however, he has returned. He came back two 
or three days ago. England is therefore safe ; Fleming is at his post.— Jorn. 
ing Post. 

The time actually spent by Sir Joun Hosuovse at his office 
is, we dare say, not overstated by our caustic contemporary : but 
however that may be, it is evident that he cannot have been 
spending the last few weeks profitably for the public, whose ser- 
vant he is. It would, no doubt, have been more becoming had 
he devoted the weeks he has spent in sporting to his official 
duties; for he at least has not the excuse for absence which some 
of his colleagues may plead,—namely, that of being fagged during 
the spring and summer. Perhaps the most industrious and at- 
tentive member of the Government is Mr.Sprine Rice. His 
duties, indeed, during the session were very laborious; yet he has 
scarcely beer absent from his office at all. Admiral FLemine, 
we presume, might as well be in Stirlingshire as at the Nore; 
for when Parliament meets, he will of course be at his post in the 
House of Commons, and the fleet can do as well without an Admi- 
ral in the autumn as in the winter and spring. 

When we read of the Ministerial peregrinations during the 
recess, we are always struck with the mighty distinction between 
public servants, and those of private persons, or companies. 
What clerk in the Bank of England—nay, what managing part- 
ner in any concern—could afford to absent himself from the scene 
of his ordinary duties year after year for several weeks together? 
What would become of the lawyers’ briefs, or the physician's fees, 
if either of these professional gentleman were to scamper off to 
enjoy a September's shooting in the North, leaving his clerk or 
assistant to attend fo clients and patients? The salaried officials, 
of the higher grade at least, lead a very easy life, compared with 
that of the generality of men who pretend to be men of business, 


We are informed, that the Bishop of Raphoe’s will has been proved; and 
that his personal property amounts to fifty thousand pounds, exclusive of a 
large property in the English Funds. —Dublin Paper. 

The enormous wealth amassed by the dignitaries of the Church, 
is of itself'a sufficient proof of the necessity of ecclesiasical reform. 
It is impossible to imagine a more certain method of bringing the 
Establishment into discredit, than heaping wealth upon its minis- 
ters. It was the luxury and pomp of the prelates of the middle 
ages that forced the Reformation. Human nature is the, same 
now as it was four hundred years ago; and the mere change of 
name from Catholic to Protestant cannot alter the nature of things, 
or overthrow tbe doctrines of that religion which inculcates on its 
ministers humility, and contempt of worldly grandeur, as one of 
the things most needful to their real usefulness. 











A Yorkshire paper mentions, that at the Howden ‘horse fair, 
which commenced on the 25th of September, numbers of fine horses 
were purchased at good prices for exportation: upon which the 
Morning Post makes the following sage remark— 

‘* We are glad to see so good an account of this great horse fair ; but the con- 
tinued exportation of such vast numbers of our best horses it is quite time to 
ere by our noblemenand gentlemen buying them, as their forefathers used to 

QO. 
The nobility and gentry of the present generation, we believe, 
keep quite as numerous studs as their forefathers: but suppose 
they were to increase their. purchases and enlarge their stables— 
would that lessen the number of horses for exportation? On the 
contrary, would not the supply for all markets be increased by the 
augmented demand? We can see no reason why the English 
farmers and cattle-breeders should not supply the Continent with 
horses, as the Manchester spinners supply it with cotton goods. 
It would be matter of rejoicing if our farmers could produce more 
articles that are in demand abroad. But the observation of the 
Post is founded on the old-fashioned, paltry notion, that we are 
injured by the prosperity of our neighbours ; that we should strive 
to monopolize every thing that is superior, not to extend benefits 
as widely as possible, This selfishness is, however, very unprofit- 
able as well as uncharitable,—as the people of this country are 
beginning to find out. 
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DUNLOP'’S MEMOIRS OF SPAIN. 


Tur revolutions of Spain have yet to be written. A-work that 
should give a rapid account of the leading events of the Spanish 
monarchy, a striking portraiture of the principal characters who 
figured in the rapidly shifting scenes, a general view of the eco- 
nomy, resources, and people of the country, with a philosophic ex- 
position of the causes which created the sudden and rapid growth of 
the empire, and its slower but. sure decline, would be a desirable 
addition to our standard literature, It would require much patient 
and Jaborious research to seek for the seeret springs of action, and 
the essential causes of governing events—much sagacious discri- 
mination to detect them. It would demand genius, skill, and 
eloquence, of no mean order, to impart interest to a story whose 
incidents seem for the most part remote, resultless, or ephemeral— 
resembling rather the splendid, vast, yet ill-connected and base- 
less fabries of an enchanted tale, than the realities of life. The 
book too, should not be long; for an English reader does not 
want to study Spanish history. But for such a work, though it 
be wanted, we must wait. No one but a “ gentleman,” or a dip- 
lomatist, could afford to write it. The man of letters, however 
willing, cannot give up his time to grope amongst those original 
authorities which are open to diligent inquiry,—or spend his 
money in journeying to Spain in order to pore over the public 
archives,—when the produce of years of labour and of a little 
fortune would be one or at most two volumes. 

We have mentioned such a work as desirable, not as altogether 
necessary. To those who have time, money, and perseverance at 
command, the history of the Spanish monarchy is pretty well com- 
pleted, though in detached works, and by unequal hands. 
Rozertson has given us its early manhood and its prime; War- 
son and THomson its “certain age;” Duntop its decline; and 
Coxe its dotage. Among these writers, Mr. Duntop is not the 
least meritorious, or ‘the least entertaining : he has grouped his 
subjects skilfully, told his story with clearness, and expressed 
himself in a studied and scholar-like style, which if not exactly 
eloquence, very closely approaches it. His chief fault is diffuse- 
ness; he scarcely draws a suflicient distinction between important 
and secondary events; and though Memoirs certainly admit of a 
much greater minuteness of treatment than History, yet the 
reader does not always attend to mere nominal distinctions. 
Another point which struck us in our perusal, is rather a defi- 
ciency than a fault, and a deficiency which it was scarcely in his 
power to remedy. There is little in the tone of the work indica- 
tive of the people or the period. Having to draw his information 
chiefly from profe sional writers, and those of no very extraordi- 
nary mark or likelihood, he was rarely able to catch those slight 
yet truthful touches which often redeem the dulness of the mere 
chronicler, or the exact and specific characteristics which are pre- 
sented by the original documents of men earnestly engaged about 
the business on which they are writing. But whenever the op- 
portunity was afforded him, he has not neglected it. 

The events which Mr. Duntop has narrated extend over a 
period of about eighty years. They embrace the reigns of 
Puitip the Fourth and Cuarvezs the Second; they chronicle the 
decline of the monarchy ; they terminate with the extinction of the 
Austrian-Castilian line. The author has expressed his apprehen- 
sion as to the “ disadvantages of the subject—in which he shall 
have to record an almost invariable train of disaster, the imbeci- 
lity of kings, the corruption of courts, and the rule of worthless 
favourites, naturaliy terminating in the utter prostration and ruin 
of a once noble and splendid monarchy.” But it is useful, if it be 
not pleasing, to mark the evils of despotism,—to have it proved by 
practical examples, that there is no other real surety for public 
happiness and prosperity, than free institutions, an instructed 
people, and a broad extension of the controlling and even of 
the general directing. power. The attentive reader of Mr. 
Duntop’s volumes will learn a further confirmation. of a truth 
which all history teaches—that. arbitrary power is not only 
fatal to the virtue and happiness of the people and the nobility, 
but destructive of the regal splendour it is supposed to exalt. 
We have also another impression left upon the mind— that 
whilst weak. despots only torment states, it is able despots 
Who ruin them, The Sardanapalus-like character of the Fourth 

Puitip—the personal vanity, the selfish objects, the tortuous 
and inefficient politics of his favourite Orivaruz (the Olivarez 
a Gil Blas)—with the mental imbecility and the superstitious 

Weakness of the last and childless CoarLtEs—hastened the degra- 

dation of the Spanish monarchy, but did not, we conceive, cause 

it, The seeds of the fatal disease were sown by the abilities of 

Cuarxes the Fifth and his son Puitip.. Their vaulting am- 

bition prompted them to plan gigautic enterprises; their despotic 

fiver enabled them to acquire the meaas of undertaking them ; 
t even their success was failure. They bequeathed to their 
posterity an exhausted empire, with a splendour and a character 

Which they could not maintain and would not forego—a destruc- 


sible attempts, whilst the memory of their power and anybitiont 
raised up enemies who attacked the weakness of the stale with 
forces that might have coped with its strength. As it happened, 
these evils were aggravated by the personal qualities of their 
successors. IRgnoranee, inattention, incapacity for affairs, with 
their accompaniments—worthless and dishonest minions—are sure 
in the long run to spring up in a despotic court: but the insanity 
of Joanna seemed hereditary in her line, and more_or less 
tainted several, perhaps all, of her descendants; for .when not 
mad, they were melancholy. 

A ‘further difficulty ” our author alludes to in his preface— 
that of imparting to his subject “the interest of unity of action.” 
This difficulty would be grievously felt in a History on the scale 
of these Memoirs. The historian, indeed, could only get over the 
obstacles by an exact and comprehensive view of causes, anda 
compressed apd rapid narrative of effects, indicating rather than 
telling “ the multifarious and complicated wars in Italy and the 
Netherlands—the protracted sieges of insignificant towns—battles 
of small armies—petty leagues and lengthened negotiations, of 
which the effect on the general issue is neither immediate nor ob- 
vious.” In Memoirs, where less of dignity is required, and where 
an epic consistency and connexion of story are not so much looked 
for, these matters are not indeed less wearisome in themselves, 
but they may be relieved by individual anecdotes and sketches of 
manners, and be varied by the introduction of interesting episudes. 
Both of these modes Mr. DuNtop has attempted, and with good 
_success. He presents some personal and interesting views of the 
Spanish court and courtiers, and of Conngz and Turrnne. The 
foolish visit of our CHaruzs Prince of Wales to Madrid, the fétes 
and festivities to which it gave rise, and the consummate hy po- 
crisy of the ‘* Royal Martyr,” are well brought out, with the in- 
solence of BucKINGHAM, and the boisterous mirth and freedom of 
the English cavaliers. The revolt of the Catalans was an histo- 
rical passage not unworthy of distinct record ; and is well told by 
Mr. Dunior. The same remark may be applied to the Neapoli- 
tan insurrection, with the rise and fall of MasaNniELLo, the tem- 
porary influence of his successor ANNesgE, and the attempt of the 
Duke of Guise upon the crown, with his indiffereut dinner and 
his bad night's lodging on his first arrival. The revolution of 
Portugal, by which that kingdom threw off the yoke of Spain and 
raised the house of BRaGanza to the throne, is of more importance 
for its direct influence upon Spanish power; and is clearly and read- 
ably developed. The immediate causes of the Spanish decay—the 
long and wasting war with France—have less interest, and for the 
reasons already assigned. They were distinguished by no great 
event: and indeed Spain may be said to have sunk more from a 
break-up of constitution, than from any single disorder. Her public 
affairs were in that embarrassed condition, her government and no- 
bility so utterly corrupt, her people in such a state of bigoted igno- 
rance, that, like patients at the last gasp, she might take. or do 
whatever she pleased: she was beyond cure and beyond care. 

Mr. Duntopr’s volumes are of that nature which require to be 
read to be appreciated; but we will present a few detached speci- 
mens. We shall begin with the death and character of Puriie 
the Fourth. The first is characteristic of the Most Catholic King. 
His private morality had been of the laxest nature, his public laches 
mischievous to his people; but his last thoughts were for the 
Inquisition and Ais religious ascendancy, whilst even amidst his 
doubts of unworthiness, there was a lurking confidence in his faith, 
—as may be guessed from his provision for the “ contingent: re- 
mainder” of the 100,000 masses. Upon the estimate of his public 
character, or rather upon its effects, we are inc‘ined to differ with 
Mr. Duntop, for the reason already stated—that his .predeces- 
sors had ruined the kingdom to his hands. A rebellion like that 
of England, or a revolution like that of France, which, by shaking 
the whole mind of society, would have fitted it for the reception 
of new ideas and practices equal to the crisis, could alone have 
restored the kingdom. The experience of two centuries has sufficed 
to show that the Spanish character had not the stamina. requi- 
site to throw off old disorders, and pass gradually from the.old to 
the new, from the feudal to the popular state. 

PHILIP'S DEATH. i 

At length, on the morning of the 12th September, after a sleepless night, he 
was attacked with a calenture, accompanied by a dysentery of extreme violence, 
though probably both were only symptomatic of the primary complaint. ‘ On 
the appearance of these accessory disorders, Philip gave up all hope, and became 
fully convinced that his end was approaching. A comet had been seen in the 
sky at the commencement of his serious illness ; but his attendants did not then 
wish to aiarm him by announcing this prognestie of the fate of monarchs. 
When at length the appearance of the portent was communicated to him with 
all imaginable delicacy and reserve, he replied, that the calenture would be 
sufficient for him without the comet. 

The dysentery in a short while produced such extreme weakness, that the 
physicians could not venture to. apply the remedies proper for the calenture. 
Conscious that his debility was increasing, the King ordered a hundred thousand 
masses to be performed after his death fur the repose of his soul ; observing, 
“* that if he ceased to need them before the was luded, they wou'd 
serve to assist his parents and other relatives, who might not yet have reached 
heaven.” On Monday the 14th, he issued orders that the eucharist should be 
communivated tohim ; and by his own desire this religious ordinance was ‘per- 
formed in presence of his household—the ecclesiastics and grandeés of the Court. 
The Patriarch of the Indies, Alonzo de Guzman, solemnly announced to Philip, 
that the King of Heaven was now about to be present with the greatest poten- 
tate on earth. Having obtained absolution, and luded his creed in these 
words, ‘¢ Lo creo y lo confesso, y quisiere morir per defenderlo,” he received 
the chief emblem of his faith amid many teats and repeated protestations of his 
own unworthiness, On the same day, he acknowledged before witnesses the 
validity of his last testament, drawn up some time before, by which he appointed 














tive reputation—a conceit of greatness which prompted impos- 


the Queen, with four councillors, Regent, of the kingdom ; and earnystly recom- 
A his successors to: protect the holy office of the Inquisit —excludi 
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from the crown all who might fyil in this sacred duty. In his testament, he 
further bequeathed to his son a cross which the Emperor Charles had held in 
his hand at the moment of dissolution. To his Queen he. left a small cruci-~ 
fix formed from the true lignum crucis, which had been presented to him by 
the Count-Duke Olivarez, and which he styles a most estimable relic; also all 
the relics which he had been accustomed to wear on bis person, and the precious 
images which stood at the head of his bed ; of which she was to reserve for her- 
self such as she thought proper, and divide the others among the children of the 
marriage. On the day after he had ratified this document, he took leave of his 
Queen and family, praying heaven that his infant son and successor might enjoy 
4 réign more prosperous than he had himself experienced. He enjoined to his 
y cae due care of her mother, and obedience to all her commands; and then 
entreated them to withdraw, that human affections might no longer interrupt 
the contempluations solely due to eternity. . be »! bl 

Being now disburdened of all earthly concerns and occupations, the King re- 
ceived extreme unction, and the image of the Lady of Atocha was carried to his 
¢hamber in solemn procession. The Duke of Medina de las Torres having 
asked his Majesty if he wished thet the relics of St. Isidore should be brought 
to his apartment, he returned an answer which, given at any other time, or pro- 
ceeding from a less orthodox prince, might be regarded as jocular or sareastic: 
he said that it was more proper they should remain where they were, and that, 
if they felt disposed to intercede in his behalf, their distance from him could be 
no obstacle. In consequence of this reply, which seems to have occasioned some 
little scandal, he was spared any further visitations from relics or images; but 
he was exorcised, according to the most approved form, by his confessor and 
another Franciscan father ; who, while so many natural causes were hastening 
his decay, believed, or pretended to believe, that the apparent extenuation of his 
frame was but the effect of magical delusion. On the following day (16th Sep~ 
tember), having expressed a wish again to communicate, one of his chaplains, 
Rodriguez de Montforte, who has left a circumstantial account of his decease 
and interment, entered his chamber to celebrate mass ; and from his hands he re- 
ceived the last sacrament of the altar. He also craved absolution from Borro- 
meo, the Pope’s Nuncio, who was introduced for this purpose. He lastly re- 
bv that an image of our Saviour, which stood by the wall of the apartment, 
should be placed on his bed. His parting words were expressive of the confi- 
dence with which it inspired him ; and fervently embracing this emblem of the 
faith he followed and professed, he at length, after a series of convulsive parox- 
isms, breathed his last. be ° M4 bs 

When Philip found his health beginning to decline, he made frequent excur~ 
sions to the Escurial, in order to visit the Pantheon, and expedite some altera- 
tions and repairs which he had recently projected. It is said that Louis the 
Fourteenth quitted the beautiful sojourn of St. Germain, because the cloisters of 
St. Denis, which contained the tombs of the Kings of France, were descried 
from it, and established himself at a distance, amid the deserts of Versuilles. 
But his contemporary, Philip of Spain, shrunk not from the touch of death’s 
icy finger. Each time that he descended to the Pantheon, he fitted his body 
into the niche which was prepared for its final reception. Here, too, he at- 
tended the celebration of mass, and other religious rites; a chair being placed 
for him in the receptacle where his body ‘was shortly to be enshrined. 

: HIS CHARACTER. 

The annals of modern history have left no memorial of a reign so unfortanate 
as that of Philip the Fourth. Other sovereigns may have suffered more indivi- 
dually, and he himself beheld contemporary princes perish by the dagger of the 
assassin, on the field of batgle, and on the scaffold ; but never in a publie and 
national view was reign so unhappy. The loss of Roussillon, Cerdena, a part 
of the Austrian Netherlands, Jamaica, and Portugal, with the capture or plunder 
by the Dutch of the settlements in the Indies, are miserable proofs of the imbe- 
cility of Philip’s administration and the decay of martial spirit among the Spanish 
people. But the diminution of territorial possessions was the least evil of his 
reign. The decline of trade, the depopulation of the chief towns, the disorder in 
the finances, and the insurrections in the provinces, particularly Catalonia, ren- 
dered’ Spain, during half a century, more wretched than it had ever been since 
the first invasion of the Moors. 

If the ministers of kings be alone responsible for the acts of their masters during 
their lives, posterity often demands from the memory of the monarch, with stern 
exactness, a long and severe reckoning. For much of the national ea'anity, 
Philip must be held accountable. He was clement, indeed, and benevolent, in| 
loved his'subjects with paternal affection. Amid disaster, he displayed a fortitude 
which never was surpassed ; and he showed all the resignation of his grandsire, 
under misfortunes) far more fatal than the loss of an Armada. Nor was he by 
any: means destitute of understanding and intelligence. Lord Clarendon, who 
was admitted to along and important audience in the year 1649, says, ‘‘ that 
after the formal part was ever, the King asked many. questions, and discoursed 
very intelligently of every thing ; so that his defects proceeded only from the lazi- 
ness Of his mind, not‘from any want of understanding.” But in this voluptuous 
itidolence: he ‘was‘so sunk, that he entirely resi the reins of government to 
favourites, who frequently deceived him or abused his confidence. From time 
to time, when struck by the reproacbes of conscience, or alarmed by some signal 
disaster, or excited by the voice of, his people, he made.a feeble effort to. throw 
off his languor, and to guide with his own-hand the helm of state: but, soon 
led “away by his long indulgence in sensual gratifications, he rela into his 
former nce, though he’loved: his sub} he was neither beloved 
im returns nor: because they knew that he never laboured or exerted 
himeelf for their felicity. Hence, too, the t not to merit, by use- 
ful services, the favour of a king who only judged of their deserts through the 
medium of others. They became, like their master, feeble and voluptuous. The 
itidolence which had so long prevailed in the Court, soon infected the people, till 
searcely a spark ‘remained in the nation of that dignity, constancy, and valour, 
which, in hid Bye of the Emperor Charles, rendered Spain the arbiter of the 
destinies of Europe. 

But thotigh utterly deficient in the qualities of a monarch, Philip was graced 
bh A of the pring se! ort which shed elegance and dignity on private life. 

Count-Duke, indeed, had early inspired him with a relish for literature and 
the fine arts, and for every thing that might abstract his mind from the concerns 
of government. He was thus thoroughly imbued with a taste for painting, 
music, poetry, and all sorts of dramatic exhibitions, ore’ volumes of his com- 
positions are preserved, it is said, in the Royal Library of Spain, as also transla- 
tions of Guicciardini’s History of Italy, and Luis Guicciardini’s Account of the 
Netherlands, with an elegant introduction from his own pen. 

ROYAL GRAVITY. 

King. Philip was always. elegantly attired,.and, on solemn etic days he ap- 
peared loaded with gems, and usually arrayed inthe splendid garb of the order 
ofthe Golden Fleece. This persoual decoration formed part of his great study 
to maintain his royal-dignity, of which he was peculiarly jealous. _ In prosecu- 
tion of this plan, he also invariably preserved an assumed and sustained gravity. 
Every. movement, when he did move, was regulated with a view to appear dig- 
nified. and venerable. So afraid was he of diminishing the respect of bis su 
jects: by condescension or familiarity, that he seldom spoke to .the gentlemen of 
8 » who.attended him at his. meals, though they were all grandees of 
Spain... He generally made his wishes be comprehended by signs, .and has been 
\enown to, pass a whole week without once opening his lips. 

REASONS FOR iT. 


for‘in Spaia by a popular superstition. ‘Philip 


| was born’on Good Friday ; and it was believed that those who came into the 
| world on that day, whenever they approached a burial-place ia which any one 
who had been murdered was interred, or passed a spot where a murdew had 
been committed, saw the apparition ofthe deceased, all bloody, and in the 
same condition he happened to-be in when he was slain. Now it was thought 
that the terror of the miany ghastly visions which Philip had thus seen in is 
youth, had given him a habit of casting his eyes upwards, and had imparted 
a solemnity to his general demeanour. 

The length of our notice (though that notice has been delayed) 
sufficiently attests the value we attach to Mr. Duntop’s work. 
Not attractive from the subject, it is pleasant from’ the way in 
which he has treated it; not dashing or-even striking in com 
sition, its execution reminds us of the writers of another and per- 
haps of a better school. In short, we may truly say, that no 
library possessing Rospertson’s History and Watson's Biogra- 
' phies will be complete without DunLor’s Memoirs. It hasalsoy 

temporary interest, springing from the march of events in Spain, 
The Bondholder looks towards the Peninsula with a regard whieh 
comes home to his business and pocket. The problem to be solved 
is a political question of some importance—whether a few indivi. 
duals can fone a state? The Castilian and the Bourbon lines left 
the country sunk in the deepest degradation, and reduced to the 
most abject weakness. The invasion of NaPoLEon excited rather 
than roused her: the fever over, she was herself again. She was 
—nay, virtually she is—a blank in Europe. If the Juste Milieu 
or the Liberals can renovate the monarchy by quiet and gentle 
restoratives, we shall have a higher faith, not in their practical 
sagacity, but in the heart and mind of man, however depressed by 


ignorance, sloth, and superstition, and shall become Optimists 
downright. 


‘ 


COLONEL FLINTERS PUERTO RICO. 


On a casual glance at Colonel Firnrer’s volume, it appeared 
likely, as we observed last weck, “to throw considerable light 
upon the question of free labour by the Negroes.” We find, upon 
close examination, that the gallant author himself is in Spain, 
from which country he has transmitted his work for publication, 
We also discover, that the greater part of his information upon 
the Spanish system of slavery, and of the practicability of Negro 
free labour, was put forth as Hints for Emancipation. At present, 
then, this volume, for practical purposes, is somewhat too late in 
the day. The plan of apprenticeship—perhaps the necessary re- 
sult of the compromise which Ministers were compelled to adopt~ 
isa novel experiment, where experience can avail nothing. It 
were better that the book should only retain its historical value, as 
exhibiting a clear trad of the Spanish law upon the subject of 
Colonial Negro Slavery, and some account of its actual state, 
than acquire a practical use hereafter, from the failure of the ap- 
prenticeship scheme. 

The subject of slavery, however, occupies but a small portion of 
the volume. The text upon which the Colonel enlarges is 
“ Puerto Rico:” the heads of his discourse are many. He com- 
mences with a sketch of the former state of the island, and an 
account of its rapid advancein prosperity (since 1815), attributable 
to natural advantages and liberal government. As regards the 
first, it possesses a fertile’soil, some natural internal communica- 
tions by rivers and lagoons, and a good geographical position. 
With respect to the second, a royal decree, drawn up in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the ‘age, and carried into effect by .an able 
Captain-General, gave encouragement to settlers and industry, 
by liberal grants of land (measured by the amount of the indi- 
vidual's labourers—¢. e. Negroes, and whose title was contingent 
upon cultivation), by establishing full rights of property, light 
taxation, and exemption from tithes, transfer-duties on the sale of 
lands, arid customs as between Spain or Spanish Colonies, and 
permitting (rare liberality!) perfect freedom of trade. “The 
planters are ‘not limited in the sale of their produce; they may 
ship‘it'to any part of the world where they expect to find the 
best market. They are at liberty to refine their sugar on their 
own estates, or ship it in its unrefined state, as may best suit 
their: interestor convenience.” Besides this, Don Micvuet DE 
La Torre commenced, in 1823, some vigorous administrative 
reforms ; he'made new internal regulations, and expended a con- 
stantly-increasing revenue in the formation of roads, and in other 
public improvements. The results of these measures, the Colonel 
describes in rather grandiloquent terms, when presenting a pic- 
ture of the general appearance of the island. They may, how- 
ever, be showti with more exactness by a reference to some 0 
the valuable statistical facts with which his work abounds. The 
imports rose from 869,000 dollars in 1814, to 2,208,000 in 1830; 
the exports, from 500,000 dollars, to 3,411,845, for the same 
period. The revenue in 1823, was 362,209 dollars; in 1832, 
798,404; in which time the customs had nearly trebled. In 1812, 
the total population consisted of 183,014 souls; in 1820, five 
years after the new charter, it had increased to 230,622 persons; In 
1830, it had risen to 3234838. So much for free trade and reduced 
taxation, 

After this general account, Colonel Fiinrer proceeds to describe 
the physical aspect, and the divisions, improvements, and pro- 
ductions of the country. He next analyzes the inhabitants; 
sketches the’ different ‘classes of society ; gives a minute account 
of the government, of the internal administration, of its military 
power and means of defence. Two chapters are devoted to the 
commerce and capabilities of the island; in which very detailed 
and valuable accounts are given of the trade whichis carried 08 





with foreign nations, as well as of the ‘respective amounts, and the 





